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mh I am the history bug. Watch out for me in this book as I bring to you interesting facts and 
unusual trivia from the past. 
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Discovering Ashoka 


One of the greatest mysteries of ancient India was solved not by a historian 
but a scientist. When James Prinsep cracked the puzzle of an ancient script 
that no one could read, he swept away the curtains of time to reveal one of 
India’s greatest kings—a magnificent monarch who once again stood centre 
stage, speaking to us across a span of 2,000 years. 

He called himself Devanampiya Piyadasi, or beloved of the gods and 
handsome in looks. We know him as Ashoka, and call him ‘the Great’. Not 
just because he ruled over one of the largest Indian empires but also 
because he was an unusually humane and compassionate king. There are 
only two kings in Indian history who have earned the title ‘Great’—one is 
the Mughal king Akbar and the other is Ashoka. The historian A.L. Basham 
calls him, ‘The greatest and noblest ruler India has known and indeed one 
of the greatest kings of the world.’ And the surprising fact is that we forgot 
all about him for 2,000 years. 


STRANGE PIN MEN 


The story of the discovery of Ashoka begins in the early years of the 
nineteenth century when a large part of India had been conquered by the 
English and was ruled by the East India Company. Many young 


Englishmen came to this country to work and joined the administration, 
army, police and the trading houses. What was extraordinary about some of 
these men was their curiosity about the history and culture of the country 
they had come to rule. They learnt Persian and Sanskrit and began to 
translate our ancient texts into English. Others collected coins, paintings, 
sculptures and manuscripts and drew sketches of ancient monuments. They 
came as colonisers ready to rule, and fell in love with the country instead. 

In 1784 Sir William Jones, an Englishman who worked for the East India 
Company, founded the Asiatic Society and this became the hub of all 
research around Indian history and culture. One of its most energetic 
members was an army man named Alexander Cunningham who would one 
day lay the foundation of the Archaeological Survey of India. It is a sad fact 
that even today most Indians do not show much respect for our cultural 
treasures like monuments, sculptures, paintings and manuscripts. We have 
no regret about breaking up an ancient stupa and using its bricks to build a 
bazaar, selling sculptures and paintings to smugglers, and letting 
manuscripts turn to dust. It was Englishmen like Jones and Cunningham 
who saved and preserved our precious heritage from ruin and wanton 
destruction. 

While travelling around the country on work, many of these English 
officials had noticed tall, beautifully polished sandstone pillars that were 
covered in a mysterious script that no one could read. The pillars looked 
like ancient sentinels guarding the land, but no one knew who had put them 
up or why. Some of the pillars also had exquisitely carved capitals of lions, 
bulls and elephants, and were decorated with borders of leaves and flowers. 
Thinking it may be the script of some primitive form of Sanskrit, they even 
took the help of Brahmin scholars but no one could decipher the words. 

The simple and erect letters were oddly childlike in shape, with curves, 
circles, straight and squiggly lines and dots. Some letters resembled stick- 
like human figures and one man described them as ‘pin men’. They were 
very unlike the curving Devanagari script used to write Sanskrit. Some 
scholars speculated that the writing was in Greek and described the 


conquests of Alexander, but they were proved wrong. These were in fact the 
oldest surviving written documents in India. 

As a matter of fact, two centuries before, the first European to notice an 
Ashokan pillar was an eccentric English traveller named Thomas Coryat. 
He had walked from England to Delhi during the reign of Jahangir. In 1616 
he spotted a pillar in Delhi soaring over the ruins of the fortress called 
Ferozshah Kotla that was built by Firuzshah Tughlak. The sandstone was so 
finely polished and shone so brightly in the sun that he thought it was made 
of brass. He was convinced that the inscription was in Greek and so 
concluded that it was in some way connected to Alexander. He got it all 
wrong. Alexander never got as far as Delhi and the script was Indian. Fifty 
years later, John Marshall, who worked in the East India Company, saw a 
pillar in Bihar with a carved lion on top as its capital and it also had 
inscriptions carved on it. 

Pillars were discovered in places as distant as Delhi, Allahabad, a village 
in Bihar and in the jungles of Nepal. Many enthusiastic amateur historians 
made tracings of the inscriptions and sent them to the Asiatic Society in 
Calcutta. Then the same kind of writing was found carved on large rock 
faces and these were seen as far west as Gujarat and as far south as Mysore. 
Captain James Tod, who discovered the rock inscriptions at Girnar in 
Gujarat, described how the giant rock ‘by the aid of an “iron pen” has been 
converted into a book’. And each letter was nearly two feet high! 

The mystery deepened and the excitement grew. These were obviously 
the messages of a mighty king who had ruled over a huge empire that not 
only included most of India but stretched into Nepal and Afghanistan. A 
search began for this mysterious monarch. Ancient Sanskrit texts, like the 
Puranas, often carry a long list of Hindu kings. Many temples had 
inscriptions on their walls by rajas describing the length and breadth of their 
kingdoms, but none of them seemed to fit this nameless king. What was 
even more baffling was how such a powerful monarch had been so 
completely forgotten! The only way to get some answers was to decipher 
those maddeningly cryptic ‘pin men’ words. 


JAMES PRINSEP 


Then in 1819 James Prinsep arrived in India to take up the post of Assistant 
Assay-Master of the Mint in Calcutta. His job was to supervise the 
manufacture of coins, but he also used his scientific skills to study coins 
and manuscripts. He liked India immensely and met eminent Indians like 
Rabindranath Tagore’s grandfather Dwarkanath, who was a rich 
businessman, and his friend Rammohan Roy, who was a scholar and social 
reformer. Prinsep was a scientific genius who had actually trained as an 
architect, but was given a job that required the skills of a chemist. His 
brother wrote that he was ‘well grounded in chemistry, mechanics and the 
useful sciences’. While working in Varanasi he designed a new sewer 
system for the city and built a new bazaar. He was also a talented artist and 
his delicately coloured etchings of the ghats and temples of Varanasi are 
still being printed in books. As a true scientist he was, in fact, curious about 
everything. 

Prinsep was always building complicated machines. Historian Charles 
Allen writes, ‘James installed outside his office an ingenious steam driven 
device that not only powered a lathe and a series of punkahs or fans 
hanging from the ceiling but also operated some kind of musical organ—so 
that he could at the same time work, keep cool and enjoy music.’ 

As amember of the Asiatic Society he was, at first, busy studying its 
collection of coins. But one day the ‘pin men’ writings caught his eye and 
he was instantly fascinated. He now got people across the country to make 
more tracings and, by 1834, tracings of longer inscriptions found on rocks 
had arrived in Calcutta. The most important were from a rock inscription in 
Dhauli in Orissa and another from Girnar. (If you want to get a first hand 
look at the ‘pin men’, a fascinating facsimile of the Gimar rock and 
inscription stands in the front lawns of the National Museum in Delhi.) 

Prinsep found some really eccentric men to join the search and their 
adventures in the wilds of the country make for fascinating reading. There 
was Lieutenant Markham Kittoe who had actually been sent to Orissa to 
search for coal fields and, in 1837, discovered a carved rock at Dhauli. 


Prinsep sent him back to get a tracing of the inscription. Let’s read about his 
adventures in Kittoe’s own words. 
He wrote in a letter to Prinsep: 


I instantly ... left at 6 p.m. for Dhauli, which curious place I reached before daybreak and had 
to wait till it was light; for the two bear cubs which escaped me there last year, when I killed 
the old bear, were now full grown and disputing the ground. At daybreak I climbed to the 
(rock) and cutting two large forked boughs of a tree ... placed them against the rock; on these I 
stood to affect my object. I had taken the precaution to make a bearer hold the wood steady, 
but being intent on my interesting task I forgot my ticklish footing; the bearer had also fallen 
asleep and let go of his hold, so that having over balanced myself the wood slipped and I was 
pitched head foremost down the rock, but fortunately fell on my hands and received no injury 


beyond a few bruises and a severe shock; I took a little rest and then completed the job. 


You may wonder how these tracings were made, especially when they 
were on large rocks and the pillars were over forty feet tall. Using tracing 
paper and a pencil would not really work! And, of course, no one could pull 
out their digital cameras and take a few quick photos. What they did was 
smear the pillar or rock face with printer’s ink or red colour, then pressed a 
thin cloth over it, let it dry and then carefully peeled it off. It was quick but 
not very effective because often the pillars were broken or the rock had 
developed cracks and worse, these inscriptions had been fading for 2,000 
years. You can be sure Prinsep got many smudged and messy specimens of 
writings but that did not stop him. 

At that time scholars were familiar with two scripts that were early forms 
of Sanskrit. As the historian John Kaey describes them, there was ‘a more 
ornate chunky script (Gupta Brahmi) and the more curved and rounded 
script (Kutila) from which springs the washing-on-the-line script of 
Devanagari.’ Many Brahmin scholars could read these two scripts, but a 
close study made it clear that the ‘pin men’ script was completely 
unconnected to either Gupta Brahmi or Kutila. 


EUREKA! 


Prinsep was a busy man, but for four years he worked relentlessly to 
decipher the script, often toiling through Calcutta’s hot and muggy summers 
when most of the English escaped to the hills. Then, in 1837, a bunch of 
tracings arrived from Sanchi in Madhya Pradesh. They had been discovered 
on the railings and gateways of a stupa and a broken pillar lying near it. The 
people said that a local zamindar had uprooted the pillar and broken it to 
use as a Sugar cane press. Prinsep immediately noticed that these 
inscriptions were different—they were shorter, usually with three or four 
lines of text, and that they all ended with what he thought was the same 
word of three letters—a snake like squiggle that looked a bit like an ‘S’ 
with a tail, followed by an inverted ‘T’ and then a dot. 

This was when Prinsep got an extraordinary brainwave. He remembered 
that during his travels he had seen many Sanskrit inscriptions on the walls 
and pillars of temples that recorded the donations made by devotees. One 
word that was always used in them was danam or ‘gifted by’. So if the last 
word was indeed danam then he had three alphabets—D, N and M. Soon 
the other consonants and vowels fell into place and he could read the script 
that he called Ashoka Brahmi. 

The language was not Sanskrit but Pali, an ancient dialect of Sanskrit. 
Fortunately the sacred Buddhist texts of Tibet are written in Pali, so there 
were scholars who could read it. As they pored over the tracings, a new 
world opened before them. They were reading inscriptions that recorded the 
donations made to a Buddhist monastery in Sanchi by people who had lived 
2,000 years ago! The most interesting among them was one modest line that 
read, ‘Kadasa bhichuno danam’—the gift of Kada, a poor man. 


kha ga 


b A 


dha na 


kya khya gya yva yva sya sva dva dba mha hma 
kram tra dva tpa tva sta 4 2 & § 


ELE RARTE 


5 50 50 200 200 


ecovey 


The Ashoka Brahmi script and how it would read in English. Try writing 
your name using the ancient alphabet! 


LISTEN TO ME ... 


Using his new knowledge Prinsep now tackled the longer inscriptions and 
immediately realized that they all began with the same sentence. It said, 
‘Devanampiye piyadasi raja hevam aha’ and the word ‘raja’ convinced him 
that it was the proclamation of a king. Soon he had the full translation. It 
said, ‘The beloved of the gods, Piyadasi Raja declares ...’ Prinsep had got it 
right! This was a king, probably called Piyadasi, making a declaration to his 
subjects. As he read on, he found something even more intriguing, the 
subjects of his declarations were very different from the ones he had read so 
far. 

In ancient India, when king’s got royal proclamations carved on stone 
these were always full of impossible boasts and lofty claims. The kings 
claimed to be god-like creatures, brave as lions, descended from the sun or 


moon and talked of how they had won wars, vanquished their enemies and 
ruled huge kingdoms. They were always superhuman beings and given 
many long-winded titles. However, here was a king who referred to himself 
modestly, as a mere ‘raja’, and talked to his people more like a kind and 
caring father. Even more surprisingly, he confessed publicly to the mistakes 
he had made. One inscription began, ‘Thus spake King Devanampiya 
Piyadasi. In the twenty-seventh year of my anointment I have caused this 
religious edict to be published in writing. I acknowledge and confess the 
faults that have been cherished in my heart ...’ 

The more he read, the more questions bedevilled Prinsep. Who was this 
King Piyadasi? At times he referred to himself as ‘raja magadhe’, so he 
must have ruled the kingdom of Magadha. None of the ancient Sanskrit lists 
of kings carried such a name. Then he got a lucky break. A scholar named 
George Turnour, working in Sri Lanka, was translating an ancient text 
called Mahavamsa and he discovered that there was a Lankan king named 
Piyadasi. But it was hard to believe that this king, ruling a tiny island south 
of the Indian subcontinent, could get inscriptions placed as far north as 
Bihar! The final link was again found in a Lankan text that explained that 
Piyadasi was a popular royal title and that the Lankan king shared it with 
another king who ruled at the same time in India. The two kings were allies 
and the text gave the real name of this Indian king. A few decades later 
another inscription was discovered at Maski in Karnataka that confirmed it. 

Raja Devanam Piyadasi’s name was Ashoka. 

Now everything fell into place. Historians knew of the reign of a king 
named Chandragupta, who had founded the Maurya dynasty in 324 BC and 
who had an adviser named Chanakya or Kautilya. He had ruled over a huge 
empire and his capital was a magnificent city named Pataliputra (modern 
Patna in Bihar). The Hindu list of kings showed that he had a grandson 
named Ashoka. Until now nothing was known about Ashoka’s reign and so 
historians had never taken any interest in him. Now they were looking at 
rocks and pillars covered with his proclamations spread across the 
subcontinent. And this very unusual king was talking about caring for his 
subjects and spreading the message of virtuous living that he called 


dhamma. He also mentioned sending royal embassies not just to his friend 
King Piyadasi, in Sri Lanka, but also to the kings of Burma, Thailand, 
Egypt, Syria and Macedon! 

The discovery of Ashoka is a crucial link in our understanding of the 
history of ancient India, in the years following the invasion of Alexander. 
We find nothing about his life in Sanskrit texts but, as he was a Buddhist, he 
is mentioned in the sacred texts of Sri Lanka and Tibet. So we can roughly 
guess the important events and dates of his life. Suddenly we are inundated 
with stories about him, his family and his reign—fascinating details of his 
mother Subhadrangi, first wife Mahadevi, son Mahendra and daughter 
Sanghamitra who travelled to Sri Lanka to spread the message of the 
Buddha. Also about how Ashoka ruled and the tale of an evil younger 
queen called Tissarakshita, who would ruin his old age. As a matter of fact, 
we know more about Ashoka’s life than we do of kings who ruled many 
centuries later. 

Sadly, James Prinsep’s story has a very tragic end. For years he had toiled 
as the secretary of the Asiatic Society and then he became obsessed with 
cracking the code of the ‘pin men’ inscriptions. He neglected his health and 
worked so relentlessly that he fell seriously ill. A mentally and physically 
exhausted Prinsep was taken back to England by his family and died soon 
after. He was only forty years old. Today we need another Prinsep to 
decipher the pictorial script of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa that continues to 
baffle historians. Calcutta did not forget him and the Prinsep Ghat that still 
stands on the Ganga River is named after him. 

James Prinsep gave us the ‘danam’ of bringing to life once again one of 
India’s greatest kings, moving back the curtain of darkness that had 
enveloped ancient India. His work was continued by other enthusiastic 
Englishmen. For instance, his protégé Alexander Cunningham would 
discover the lion capital at Sarnath and Ashoka’s wheel of dhamma. When 
India became independent the carving of four roaring lions was chosen as 
the symbol of the Republic of India. The wheel of the Ashoka chakra was 
placed at the centre of the saffron, white and green Indian flag. King 


Ashoka and his dhamma of virtue, peace and non-violence is now a part of 
our lives. 
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TRANSPORTING A PILLAR 


People had been interested in the Ashokan pillars for ages. In 1356 AD, the Delhi Sultan 
Firuzshah Tughlak transported two pillars from Meerut and Topra, near Ambala, to Delhi. 
It must have been a very tough job as the pillars were made of solid sandstone and, at 
around forty feet tall, they weighed over fifty tons each. Thousands of men and elephants 
laboured on the job and there is a description of the whole enterprise in the book Tarikh-i- 
Firuz Shahi by Ziauddin Barani. 

He writes, ‘Directions were issued for bringing parcels of the cotton of the silk-cotton 
tree. Quantities of this silk-cotton were placed around the column and when the earth at 
its base was removed, it fell gently over on the bed prepared for it ... The pillar was then 
encased from top to bottom in reeds and ram skins ... a carriage with forty-two wheels 
was constructed, and ... after great labour and difficulty the pillar was raised onto the 
carriage. 

‘A strong rope was fastened to each wheel and two hundred men pulled at each rope ... 
The carriage was moved and was brought to the banks of the Jumna. Here the sultan 
came to meet it. A number of large boats had been collected, some of which could carry 
five thousand to seven thousand maunds of grain. The column was very ingeniously 
transferred to these boats and was then conducted to Firozabad [Delhi] where it was 
landed and conveyed into the palace with infinite labour and skill.’ 
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Chandragupta and Bindusara 


In 326 BC, Alexander, the king of Macedon, and his triumphant army 
entered the Indian subcontinent. He was the Greek military genius who 
Swept across West Asia and Egypt, conquered the mighty Persian empire by 
defeating Darius III and destroyed the beautiful city of Persepolis by setting 
it on fire. Spreading death and destruction, he then clambered over rocks to 
attack hill fortresses and triumphed over the tough tribal armies of 
Afghanistan. He entered India through the mountain passes of the 
Hindukush and came to a halt on the banks of the Indus River. Here Ambhi, 
the king of Takshashila, came to welcome him with elephants laden with 
gifts and prayed for an alliance. The Greek historians called him Omphis of 
Taxila. 

Ambhi’s greatest rival was King Paurava, whose kingdom lay beyond 
Taxila. The Greeks called him Porus and he was a very different man. 
When Alexander imperiously summoned Porus, demanding that he come 
and offer his submission, Porus replied courteously that he was looking 
forward to meeting Alexander—but only on the battlefield. In a fierce battle 
fought on the banks of the Indus, Porus was defeated by Alexander and he 
finally surrendered when he was very badly wounded. Porus was brought 
before Alexander who had been very impressed by the courage of the 


Indian king. When asked by Alexander how he should be treated, Porus 
proudly raised his head and replied, ‘Like a king!’ As the Greek historians 
reported with admiration, this instantly won him the respect of Alexander 
and the two became allies. We can be sure King Ambhi could not have been 
pleased by this! 

Alexander was under the impression that the world ended at India and 
after that there was just a great sea. As a matter of fact, he dreamed of 
crossing India and arriving at the edge of the earth and then taking a ship 
back to Greece! So he marched on across Punjab but when they reached the 
banks of the Beas River his battle-weary troops mutinied and demanded 
that they now head back home. It had been a punishing campaign for these 
soldiers—they had been on the road for eight years, marching across North 
Africa and Asia and they were exhausted. Their stay in India had been hard. 
They hated the monsoon rains, the mosquitoes that gave them malaria and 
having to fight in the muddy terrain. So far they had met the armies of small 
kingdoms and tribal republics and the battles had been very tough. These 
tribes had opposed them with great ferocity and even Alexander had been 
wounded in one battle. 

There was another reason for their wanting to retreat. The mighty 
kingdom that lay ahead made the Greeks very nervous. This was the 
kingdom of Magadha, ruled by the Nanda dynasty and it spanned the plains 
of the Ganga River across modern Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and into Madhya 
Pradesh. The king, Dhana Nanda reigned from the city of Pataliputra 
(modern Patna) and was the most powerful monarch of the region. The 
Roman historian Curtius writes that Dhana Nanda had an army of 20,000 
horses, 2,00,000 foot soldiers, 2,000 four-horse chariots and 3,000 
elephants. This mighty juggernaut could easily flatten the much smaller 
Greek army. 

After sulking for a few days Alexander finally gave in to his men and the 
Greeks retreated without challenging Dhana Nanda on the battlefield. The 
journey back was exhausting and, by the time they reached Babylon, 
Alexander was seriously ill. He died in 323 BC, from a fever caused by a 
wound in his lung that had nearly killed him in India. He was just thirty- 


three years old. His generals now divided up his empire. His cousin 
Ptolemy got Egypt and declared himself the new Pharaoh. (As a matter of 
fact his descendant Queen Cleopatra was also of pure Greek stock, though 
she ruled Egypt as a female Pharaoh). Antigonus got Syria and Cassander 
became king of Macedon. Seleucus Nikator got the Asian region, stretching 
from Mesopotamia, across Persia and Afghanistan to north-west Pakistan. 


A GURU AND HIS PUPIL 


Alexander the Great came and went, leaving only a faint mark on the 
history of India. None of the ancient Indian texts mention his invasion and 
we only know about it because of the Greek and Roman historians. The 
northwestern region often saw invasions and for the rest of India this was 
just another such incursion like the Persians, Sakas and Huns. Even though 
Alexander had backed away from a challenge to the might of Dhana Nanda, 
that gauntlet would now be picked up by a man of common birth and his 
Brahmin mentor and adviser. Together they would build the first empire of 
ancient India. 

They were Chandragupta and his guru Chanakya, also known as 
Kautilya. They created the magnificent Mauryan empire that spanned 
nearly the whole of the Indian subcontinent and spread into Afghanistan till 
Kabul. 

Ashoka Vardhana, Devanam Piyadasi, was Chandragupta’s grandson. 

Reading all the ancient histories makes one thing clear, Chandragupta did 
not belong to the nobility or inherit a throne. He rose from poverty to claim 
the biggest kingdom in the land. Unlike Chanakya he was not a Brahmin 
and probably also not a Kshatriya, the two high castes that usually claimed 
the role of a king. There are many stories about his beginnings and in all of 
them they show him as belonging to a poor family. Also there are no clear 
explanations of the title he took—Maurya. Historians still speculate—was it 
his family title, the name of his mother or the name of his village? 

The story of Chandragupta and his family background can be found in a 
fragmented way in ancient texts like the Puranas, and Jain and Buddhist 
religious books. The Jain books say that he was the son of a village 


headman’s daughter and the villagers were peacock tamers (mayura- 
poshaka). So if his name came from ‘mayura’ or peacock, then we could 
call his family the peacock dynasty, and that’s rather a colourful thought! 
Other sources claim he was the son of a low-caste Shudra woman named 
Mura. The Buddhist texts state he belonged to the warrior Kshatriya caste 
of Moriya of the clan of Sakyas, but his father died when he was a child and 
his mother had no money. To survive she came to live in a village near 
Pataliputra where the boy was brought up first by a cowherd and then a 
hunter. 

At this time, the king of Magadha was Dhana Nanda who was very 
unpopular with the people because he was a miser who ruthlessly taxed his 
subjects. He was said to be fabulously rich and legends say that he had 
buried his treasures in a cave in the river bed of the Ganga. A Brahmin 
named Chanakya came into conflict with him and was insulted in public by 
the king. A furious Chanakya was forced to flee from Pataliputra and 
decided to head for the city of Taxila in the north. Some writers say that 
Chanakya escaped with a part of the royal treasures and used this money to 
finance his future plans of revenge. 

After leaving Pataliputra, while Chanakya was walking through a village 
he saw a young boy playing with his companions and something about him 
caught the clever Brahmin’s eye. There, in a dusty village street, an 
impromptu royal court had been created and a boy, in torn clothes and bare 
feet, was playing king while his friends were his courtiers. Chanakya was 
so impressed by the confidence and poise of the boy that he decided to take 
him on as his student. Chanakya’s shishya was Chandragupta and he was 
taken to Taxila to be educated. Taxila was ruled by King Ambhi, of the 
Alexander legend. The city was an ancient seat of learning and today you 
can see its ruins in Pakistan about 35 km from Islamabad. Chanakya 
became a teacher here and he educated Chandragupta not only in traditional 
subjects like literature, mathematics and philosophy but also trained him as 
a walrtior. 

There was a motive behind Chanakya’s interest in Chandragupta. He 
wanted his young protégé to avenge his insult at Pataliputra, defeat Dhana 


Nanda and establish a new dynasty at Magadha. He was a political 
philosopher who had written the famous treatise on politics and economics, 
called Arthashastra. It was a sort of textbook on how a king should rule his 
kingdom—all the practical matters of the different departments, tax 
collection and the rule of law. Once Chandragupta was on the throne of 
Magadha, Chanakya planned to become his chief minister and put into 
practice his theories of political rule. There was just one problem with this 
ambitious plan. Where was the army needed for such a foolhardy 
challenge? 

Some ancient writers say that this was the time when Alexander invaded 
India and Chandragupta was right there in Ambhi’s capital city of Taxila 
where Alexander was staying. So he went to meet the Greek king to ask for 
his help in dethroning Dhana Nanda. The encounter did not go well as 
Chandragupta’s proud demeanour angered Alexander, who ordered that 
Chandragupta be killed but he managed to escape. This story may not be 
true, but it is quite possible that Chandragupta and Chanakya were in Taxila 
during Alexander’s invasion and got an opportunity to study the military 
strategy of the Greeks. What they could not have missed was the fact that a 
small Greek army had defeated the much larger forces of Porus because of a 
great leader and the right battle plans. 


WINNING MAGADHA 


After Alexander went back, Chandragupta began to recruit men from the 
mountain tribes of the region who had put up such a fierce fight against 
Alexander. This ragtag army of warriors came from tribes like the Malavas 
and Kshudrakas and they joined because they were promised the plunder 
from the fabulously rich Magadhan royal family. Chandragupta also allied 
with some Himalayan kingdoms like the Sakas and Yavanas. Then he 
conquered some of the regions once held by the Greeks and built his own 
small kingdom in the hilly regions of north-west India. From there he 
marched across north India to Pataliputra, to challenge the might of the 
Magadhan army of the Nandas. 


In the beginning the campaign was a disaster. Chandragupta attacked 
Pataliputra a number of times and was defeated each time. Then, as the 
story goes, he learnt an important lesson in battle strategy from a simple 
village woman. A disheartened Chandragupta was sitting near a village hut 
when he heard a boy cry out. His mother had given him a plate of 
vegetables and a hot chappati to eat and he had burnt his fingers in his hurry 
to eat it. The mother scolded the boy and said he should always start eating 
from the edge of the chappati where it was cooler instead of from the centre 
where it was the hottest. Listening to her, Chandragupta knew what he 
should do next. 

So far Chandragupta had been attacking Pataliputra which was at the 
centre of the Magadhan empire and was very well protected. Now he began 
at the frontiers, where the Nanda army was at its weakest, and moved 
gradually inwards till finally his soldiers were riding triumphantly into the 
city. The people of the kingdom, tired of Dhana Nanda’s rapacious rule, 
welcomed him as a liberator. In 324 BC, Chandragupta Maurya was 
anointed king and Chanakya became his chief minister. Chandragupta was 
merciful to Dhana Nanda, who was allowed to leave with only what he 
could load into his chariot. After years of scheming and planning, 
Chanakya-Kautilya had got his revenge. 

Meanwhile, Alexander’s general Seleucus Nikator was moving east 
towards the frontiers of India to take possession of the land that Alexander 
had conquered. Much of that was now a part of Chandragupta’s empire and 
so a conflict soon followed. Seleucus arrived at the Indus River, in 305 BC, 
and was met by the Mauryan army. Greek historians give no details of the 
actual battle, but Seleucus must have been defeated because he sued for 
peace and the two kings signed a treaty. Seleucus ceded territories in 
Afghanistan, including Herat, Kandahar and Kabul and probably even parts 
of Baluchistan. Historians also mention a matrimonial alliance which could 
mean that Chandragupta married a daughter of Seleucus. In return, 
Chandragupta gifted the Greek king with 500 elephants. 

Now here’s an interesting thought. If a Greek princess was really married 
to Chandragupta, then she must have come to Pataliputra with an entourage 


of Greek women and soldiers. They would have become a part of the royal 
establishment and lived in the palaces. Even more intriguing is the 
possibility that Ashoka had a Greek grandmother! Unfortunately in our 
histories the women are rarely mentioned, so we will never know. 


A MIGHTY EMPIRE 


The Mauryan kingdom now extended from Bihar to Afghanistan, from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea and historians call it India’s first empire. 
You may wonder, what is the difference between an empire and a kingdom? 
Of course, an empire is much larger, it often has people of different races 
living in it and the king is more powerful and much wealthier. In the 
Mauryan empire people became more prosperous as farmers were 
encouraged to cultivate more land and dams were built to improve 
irrigation. Crafts-people like potters, weavers, wood-and metal-workers 
formed guilds and their products were not only sold inside the kingdom but 
also sent by land and sea to far-off countries. New roads were built and 
caravans of traders wended their way along the Silk Road that connected 
China to the Middle East, carrying precious gems, spices, textiles, pottery 
and metal wares. Some of these goods, like textiles and spices, we still trade 
today. 

The Mauryan empire was a huge and complex enterprise and, under 
Chanakya’s guidance, it was very well administered with a proper system of 
provinces and a bureaucracy. The officials collected taxes from farmers, 
crafts-people and traders and also ensured that there was law and order in 
the land. The administration was run by an organized bureaucracy of 
officers and ministers called mahamatyas, very like the government 
officials we have today. The government was divided into departments 
headed by a minister and Ashoka would even have a minister for women’s 
affairs! There was a standing army that was always ready to quell a 
rebellion within the empire. At the heart of this empire stood the prosperous 
city of Pataliputra and the provincial capitals of Ujjaini, Taxila and 
Suvarnagiri. For the first time, India had a well-organized monarchy and it 
was this well-run political machine that Ashoka would inherit one day. 


A GREEK IN PATALIPUTRA 


There was another interesting result of the meeting of Chandragupta and 
Seleucus Nikator. The Greek king sent an ambassador to Pataliputra named 
Megasthenes and he lived there for many years. Megasthenes wrote a book, 
named Indika, about his Indian experiences and the life of the people under 
the rule of a king he called Sandrocottos. The original book is lost, but 
many later Greek and Roman historians, like Diodorus, Strabo and Arrian, 
quoted extensively from it and so we get a fascinating first-hand view of 
life in Pataliputra during the reign of Chandragupta Maurya. 

Megasthenes gives a pretty detailed description of Pataliputra and writes: 


At the meeting of this river (Ganga) and another is situated Palibothra (Pataliputra), a city 
eighty stadia in length and fifteen in breadth. It is of the shape of a parallelogram and is 
girded with a wooden wall, pierced with loopholes for the discharge of arrows. It has a ditch in 
front for defence and for receiving the sewage of the city ... the king, in addition to his family 
name, must adopt the surname of Palibothra, as Sandrocottos for instance did. 


Of the people he writes, The inhabitants ... having abundant means of subsistence ... are 
distinguished by their proud bearing. They are well skilled in the arts as might be expected by 
men who inhale a pure air and drink the finest water. Of course he also told some really tall 
tales like ants that were ‘larger than foxes’ and dug into the earth in search of gold and of 
serpents with wings! 


BINDUSARA 


Chandragupta ruled for twenty-six years and in 298 BC he decided to 
abdicate in favour of his son Bindusara. He was a Jain and chose the Jain 
way of ending his life. He and his guru Bhadrabahu travelled south to a 
place near Bangalore called Sravana Belgola where today the giant statue of 
Gomateshwara looms over the landscape. Here Chandragupta spent time in 
meditation and then starved himself to death. Even today, the hill on which 
he died is called Chandragiri, where there is a temple called 
Chandraguptabasti and people point to a low cave where he is said to have 
died. Remember all this happened approximately 2,300 years ago! It seems 
in India, legends never die. 


Bindusara became king of Magadha, but we don’t know much about his 
reign. In the Greek histories he is called Amitrachates and that would 
translate as Amitraghata in Sanskrit, meaning the ‘slayer of enemies’. So he 
was probably a great conqueror like his father, but we do not have any 
details of his conquests. A Tibetan book does say that he conquered ‘the 
land between the two seas’ which could be the Deccan peninsula, between 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. What we do know is that the 
empire that his son Ashoka inherited spanned from Afghanistan in the north 
to Mysore in the south, Bengal in the east to Gujarat in the west. 

One can take a guess at what Chandragupta and Bindusara conquered by 
looking at ancient texts and inscriptions. We know that the Nanda kingdom 
did not go beyond Ujjain in Madhya Pradesh. It is also possible that Gujarat 
was conquered by Chandragupta. There is an inscription at Girnar that talks 
of the repairing of a dam built there by him. Similarly, there is a lovely 
Tamil poem that talks of the Mauryan horses thundering across the 
landscape with their flying pennants gleaming silver-white in the sun. 
Maybe this army sweeping across the south was led by Amitraghata- 
Bindusara? At the end of Bindusara’s reign the only region that was still not 
under Mauryan control was the kingdom of Kalinga which roughly covered 
the area of modern Orissa. The story of Kalinga would one day become 
inextricably woven into the history of his son Ashoka. 

Chanakya continued to be the chief minister in the early years of 
Bindusara’s rule and was succeeded by Radhagupta who later, during a 
battle for the throne, would become a staunch ally of Ashoka. Bindusara 
remained friendly with the Greeks who were still ruling in the Middle East 
and Egypt. An ambassador from Seleucus named Deimarchus arrived at his 
court, but, unlike Megasthenes, we have no record of his visit. One story 
goes that Bindusara wrote to Antiochus I Soter, the king of Syria, 
requesting that he send some sweet wine, dried figs and a philosopher (a 
sophist). He received a polite reply saying that ‘we shall send you the figs 
and the wine but in Greece the laws forbid a sophist to be sold.’ 

Bindusara had many sons and when he died, in 273 BC, Ashoka was the 
viceroy of the province of Avanti, living at its capital, Ujjaini. It was 


presumed that Bindusara’s oldest son Susima would become the king, but 
events took an unexpected turn. 
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A CITY CALLED TAXILA 


Once upon a time a royal highway connected Taxila to the Mauryan capital Pataliputra. 
Taxila was a great centre of learning for nearly 900 years, from the 6th century BC to the 
5th century AD. We call the city Taxila but in ancient Sanskrit it is Takshashila, or the 
city of Taksha. Legends say that the city was established by King Taksha who was the son 
of Prince Bharat of Ayodhya and Lord Rama’s nephew. It is said that the Mahabharata 
was first recited here and the Kuru king Parikshit was crowned here. The great 
grammarian Panini wrote his famous study of Sanskrit grammar at Taxila and Chanakya 
taught here while writing his famous treatise on politics and economics, the Arthashastra. 
The great ayurveda healer Charaka also practised here. 

Taxila reverberates through the history of the Mauryan period. For a while it was a part 
of the Persian empire after being conquered by Darius the Great. Later it was ruled by 
Ambhi and then by Seleucus Nikator. Then Chandragupta won it in battle. The city plays 
a part in the lives of not just Chandragupta and Chanakya but also of Ashoka and his son 
Kunala, both of whom came here as viceroys while they were royal princes. In 181 BC 
the last Mauryan king, Brihadratha was assassinated here by his general Pusyamitra 
Sunga. 

Taxila was first a great centre of Hindu Vedic learning. Later, with the rise of 
Buddhism, many monasteries and stupas were built here and the ruins of some of them 
still survive today. You can see them dotting the landscape about 35 km from Islamabad, 
the capital of Pakistan. Today Taxila is am UNESCO World Heritage Site. 

When Alexander invaded India, Ambhi the king of Taxila went in a magnificent 
procession to welcome him and the Greek historians refer to him as ‘Taxiles’. One of the 
reasons for his abject surrender may have been because Taxila was not a heavily fortified 
city and would have been difficult to defend. It is quite possible that at this time 
Chanakya was in the city with his protégé Chandragupta and the young man may have 
met Alexander who spent some time in the city enjoying Ambhi’s hospitality. 

Taxila is in the region that was once called Gandhara. Queen Gandhari of the 
Mahabharata, the mother of the Kauravas, was a princess of Gandhara. This area was 
conquered and ruled by the Greeks for a while. The city stood on the Uttarapatha or the 
northern trade route that connected China and India to Persia, the Middle East and on to 
Europe. So many influences in art, crafts, literature and religion moved along this route 
making Taxila a truly cosmopolitan city. The young Ashoka must have been influenced 
by all these cultural interactions. Later, Chinese travellers, like Huien Tsang, visited the 
city and wrote about it in their memoirs. 

The sculptures done in the Gandhara area were one of the earliest images of the 
Buddha, the other centre of Buddhist sculpture at this time being in Mathura. While the 


Mathura images give Gautama Buddha an Indian face, the Buddha of the Gandhara artists 
has European features, at times a curling moustache and is even shown wearing a Greek 
toga! Even though today the ruins of Taxila lie silent and crumbling, at one time this city, 
like the ancient university of Nalanda, had enriched our culture and knowledge. Taxila’s 
story ends with the invasion of the Huns in the 6th century AD when they destroyed the 
monasteries and Taxila never rose again. 
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A Prince in Ujjaini 


He lived 300 years before Christ and we have to search for the story of his 
early life behind the swirling mists of time. Oddly enough, Ashoka never 
talks about his childhood or youth in his edicts and his life is hardly 
mentioned in Sanskrit books like the Puranas. This is probably because 
these books were written by Hindu Brahmins who did not approve of a 
Buddhist king. Historians have had to depend entirely on ancient Buddhist 
texts to learn his life story. Fortunately, as Ashoka was the most famous 
Buddhist of his time, his life is described in great detail in the ancient Pali 
literature of Sri Lanka and Tibet. The life of Ashoka was pretty popular 
with the monk-writers of the time and they spiced up the tale with myths 
and legends, hearsay and wild exaggeration, making it at times, rather hard 
to believe. 

The Sri Lankan books, the Divyavadana, Dipavamsa, Mahavamsa and 
Asokavadana say that Bindusara had sixteen wives and 101 sons. The 
number of sons has to be the product of the writers’ imagination because 
they only mention three by name—the eldest Susima or Sumana, Ashoka, 
and his younger brother Tissya. Ashoka and Tissya had the same mother, 
named Subhadrangi and also called Dhamma. Queen Subhadrangi was not 
of royal birth, being the daughter of a Brahmin from Champa. When she 


came to live in the royal palace in Pataliputra, the other queens in the harem 
were jealous of her beauty and tried to keep her away from the king. It was 
only when she gave birth to a son, in 304 BC, that her life became happier. 
Subhadrangi named her first son Ashoka, saying that now her life was 
without sorrow—a-shoka. Her second son Tissya was also known as 
Vitashoka meaning, ‘end of sorrow’. 


TAXILA AND UJJAINI 


The chances of Ashoka succeeding his father as the king of Magadha were 
pretty slim. First, there was Prince Susima who was not only the Crown 
Prince but also the son of a princess, while Ashoka’s mother was a 
commoner. Also, Susima was Bindusara’s favourite son and some writers 
say that the king was not too fond of Ashoka because he was not a 
handsome man. The princes were often sent off to the provinces as 
governors, and Ashoka, who must have been about eighteen at the time, 
was sent off to Taxila to quell a rebellion. He succeeded and stayed on for 
some time. He was an efficient ruler who became popular with the people 
and this caught the attention of Bindusara’s powerful chief minister 
Radhagupta, in far-off Pataliputra. 

For an intelligent and impressionable teenager, Taxila must have been an 
exciting place. The city stood at the crossroads of the Silk Route, always 
bustling with travellers and traders, the inns filled with people speaking in 
many languages and the shops offering luxurious goods, like silks, 
perfumes and jewellery. It was a vibrant, cosmopolitan place with Greeks, 
Persians, Arabs and Chinese traders wandering around the markets. Taxila 
was also an old centre of learning and it had many famous schools run by 
scholars and at one time Chanakya had lived there with Ashoka’s 
grandfather Chandragupta. There must have been poetry recitals and 
gatherings where scholars debated complex subjects. So his stay at Taxila 
would have improved Ashoka’s knowledge of the world, making him much 
more sophisticated and tolerant. This attitude would one day make a 
positive impact on his role as a king. 


When Ashoka was sent off to Ujjaini from Taxila as the new governor, he 
was probably just out of his teens. The city of Ujjaini was the capital of the 
province of Avanti. (The city of Ujjain still thrives in Madhya Pradesh.) It 
was one of the most important cities of the kingdom as it stood on the route 
connecting Pataliputra to the port of Bharukaccha (modern Bharoach in 
Gujarat). This road, called Dakshinapatha, was a busy highway where 
caravans of bullock carts travelled carrying textiles, spices and pottery from 
Pataliputra to be sent to the Middle East by ship. And they would head back 
with wool, linen, medicinal herbs, perfumes, glass vessels, precious stones 
and other goods from Europe, Arabia, Egypt and Syria. 

The town of Vidisa, near Ujjaini, also stood on the Daskshinapatha and 
here Ashoka fell in love and married Devi, the daughter of a trader. Some 
writers call her a ‘Sakyani’—that is belonging to the clan of the Sakyas. 
Gautama Buddha was a Sakya prince, so it is quite possible that Devi was a 
Buddhist. When Ashoka married Devi he would have been in his early 
twenties and they had two children, a son Mahendra, and a daughter 
Sanghamitra, both of whom later played important roles in the spread of 
Buddhism to other countries. Perhaps it was during his stay in Ujjaini that 
Ashoka was introduced to the teachings of Lord Buddha. 

Later when he became king and moved back to Pataliputra, Devi 
remained in Vidisa. One reason may have been because she was not of 
royal birth and a commoner could never become the Chief Queen or the 
agramahisi. Similarly Mahendra would not have been the heir-apparent 
even though he was the eldest son. Devi, a devout Buddhist, later built a 
vihara, or a monastery, on a hill near Vidisa and Ashoka added a stupa 
beside it. This stupa, the oldest in the world, still stands at Sanchi and the 
town of Vidisa is just down the road. Right below the hill at Sanchi is the 
road that connects Bhopal to Vidisa that was once the famous 
Dakshinapatha of Mauryan India. If you are travelling along this road look 
out from your car window and you’!l catch a glimpse of the egg-shaped 
stupa that Ashoka built in the sacred memory of Lord Buddha. Just like 
traders in their caravans saw it 2,000 years ago. 


BATTLE FOR THE THRONE 


In 274 BC Bindusara died. At that time Susima was in Taxila and Ashoka 
moved swiftly from Ujjaini to Pataliputra to claim the crown of Magadha. 
He was supported by Radhagupta who later became his chief minister. 
Susima, as the Crown Prince and his father’s favourite, also claimed the 
throne, so a conflict was inevitable and in the battle that followed Susima 
was killed. It must have been a tough fight because Ashoka’s coronation 
only took place four years later. 

Some books claim that Ashoka killed ninety-eight brothers in a bloody 
path to the throne, but that is very hard to believe. As the historian 
Radhakumud Mukherji writes, the writers tried to portray him as a ‘cruel 
and ferocious tyrant, who seized the throne after his father’s death’. Then he 
discovered religion and was instantly transformed into a good man—the 
terrible king, called Chandashoka for his cruelty, promptly became the 
saintly Dhammashoka. This kind of exaggeration was pretty common in 
religious books of the time and is dismissed by historians. Also, such 
cruelty and ruthlessness does not match the character of the man who wrote 
with such kindness and compassion about not just his own family but also 
his subjects and even about caring for animals and birds. In one of his 
inscriptions, this most humane of kings talked lovingly about the families of 
his brothers and he would hardly have done so if he had killed so many of 
them! 

Ashoka’s coronation ceremony was held around 270 BC. He now lived in 
the magnificent palace of his grandfather that was so impressive that the 
Chinese traveller Fa Hsien, looking at its ruins 600 years later, wrote in 
amazement that it was built by, ‘spirits, which piled up the stones, reared 
the walls and gates and executed the elegant carvings and inlaid sculpture 
work in a way which no human hand of this world could accomplish.’ 
Megasthenes, who had lived in the city during Chandragupta’s reign, 
describes a well-guarded fortress with many luxurious palaces set among 
gardens, orchards and lotus pools. He describes a magnificent hall of 
audiences, ‘adorned with gilded pillars clasped all around with a vine 
embossed in gold and decorated with silver images of birds.’ 


ASHOKA’S FAMILY 


The ancient books mention at least five wives of Ashoka. First there was 
Devi who is given the title ‘Vidisa-Mahadevi-Sakyakumari’. The name of 
the second queen Karuvaki was found in an inscription on a pillar in 
Allahabad. Called the Queen’s Fdict, it records her charitable donations and 
announces in imperial tones, ‘Whatever gifts here be of the Second Queen, 
whether mango groves or gardens or alms houses or whatever else, these 
must be reckoned as of that Queen. This is the request of the Second Queen, 
the mother of Tivara, Karuvaki.’ She must have been a powerful woman 
because she is the only queen named in an Ashokan edict. 

The third queen was Asandhimitra who was given the title of agramahisi 
or Chief Queen, so she must have belonged to a royal family of the time. 
Asandhimitra is said to have been a trusted adviser of the king and Ashoka 
was deeply grieved at her death. She did not have any children. Two more 
queens followed—Padmavati and Tisyarakshita. 

We find the names of four sons and two daughters—Mahendra, son of 
Devi; Tivara, son of Karuvaki; Kunala, son of Padmavati and Jalauka 
whose mother’s name is not mentioned. Kunala was appointed the Crown 
Prince and not Ashoka’s eldest son Mahendra who became a Buddhist 
monk. His daughters were Sanghamitra and Charumati. Sanghamitra 
married Agnibrahma and had a son named Sumana. Charumati was married 
to Devapala, who may have been from Nepal. The names of three 
grandsons can be found—Samprati, son of Kunala, Dasaratha who became 
king after Ashoka and Sumana, son of Sanghamitra. 

Some books say that Sanghamitra and Agnibrahma joined the Buddhist 
religious order, the Sangha. When Mahendra went to Lanka to preach 
Buddhism, his sister followed soon after to preach to and convert the 
women of the Lankan royal family. What is really amazing is that we have 
so much family details about a king who lived 2,000 years ago. We have 
much less information on kings who lived hundreds of years later. 

Among the queens, Tisyarakshita’s story is told in detail. She was 
Ashoka’s youngest queen and he may have been an old man when he 
married her because by then Asandhimitra was dead. Tisyarakshita became 


the new agramahisi after she cured Ashoka of a disease and soon began to 
create trouble for which the Buddhist writers have never forgiven her. The 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hsien tells us how she became angry because Ashoka 
spent most of his time worshipping the sacred Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya. So 
she secretly sent men to cut it down at night. A desolate Ashoka piled up 
earth around the roots, moistened it with milk and soon the tree was 
miraculously revived. 

Another Chinese monk, Huien Tsang, says the king also erected a wall 
around the tree to protect it from the wrath of his vengeful queen. The story 
may be true because a few rather battered images of the Buddha and some 
dilapidated stone railings, now kept in the Bodh Gaya museum, show 
Mauryan style carvings and may be part of the original Ashokan railing. 
Some other sections of the railings can be seen at the National Museum in 
Kolkata and London’s Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Tisyarakshita however was not to be stopped and now went even further. 
The arrogant queen felt that Prince Kunala had insulted her by not obeying 
her order. Kunala was at that time the viceroy of Taxila and she sent a 
messenger with a fake order from Ashoka saying that Kunala should be 
blinded and killed. The army commander obeyed the order and blinded the 
prince, but did not kill him. Accompanied by his wife Kanchanmala, the 
blind prince became a wandering minstrel and found his way back to 
Pataliputra and Ashoka discovered what his queen had done. This time 
Tisyarakshita had gone too far and Ashoka had her executed. 

After thirty-eight years as king, Ashoka died in 232 BC. His ashes were 
immersed in the Ganga, probably at Varanasi. He was succeeded on the 
throne by his grandson Dasaratha. The Mauryan dynasty did not last much 
longer and was over when the last Mauryan king Brihadratha was 
assassinated in Taxila in 181 BC, by his general Pushyamitra Sunga. The 
Mauryan dynasty had lasted for about 140 years. 


ASHOKA’S EMPIRE 


Ashoka Devanam Piyadasi, king of Magadha, ruled over a huge empire that 
had been built mostly by his grandfather and father. In modern India this 


would span the land from eastern Bihar and Bengal across Punjab and 
beyond the Himalayan passes to Kabul and Kandahar in Afghanistan. And a 
trader from Kashmir could travel to Karnataka and still be inside the 
Mauryan empire. However, there was one region that was still to be 
conquered. This area had once been a part of Magadha during the reign of 
the Nandas but had slipped away from the control of the Mauryas—the 
kingdom of Kalinga. 

Ashoka’s empire was a mix of villages of farmers and crafts-people, 
towns and cities, and forests where tribal people lived. It was in many ways 
a similar blend of habitat and population as we have in India today. 
However you must remember that this was 2,300 years ago, so it was much 
harder to control and administer. After all, there were no trains, cars or 
planes for fast travel or telephones, fax machines or the Internet for instant 
communications. Messengers travelled on horses, the army marched on foot 
and goods travelled by bullock carts. To hold such a huge empire together 
was quite a challenge and it worked because of the highly efficient 
administrative system that Chanakya had earlier put into place. 
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A map of the Mauryan empire during the reign of Ashoka. It shows the location of his pillar and 
rock edicts. 


The empire was run by the royal family, the bureaucrats and the army. At 
Pataliputra the king had an uparaja or regent, a yuvaraja or Crown Prince 
and these two posts were held by royal men, usually his younger brothers or 
sons. The chief minister, the agramatya, was, as the name suggests, the 
senior-most bureaucrat. In today’s India we would call him an amatya, a 
mantri. The princes were sent as viceroys to rule the provinces and they had 
their own team of ministers and army commanders. It was their job to 


collect taxes, maintain law and order and make sure no one rebelled against 
the king. Ashoka also went on tour to supervise the officials and make sure 
they were working properly by listening to the grievances of the people. 

Today our bureaucracy has posts like secretary and deputy secretary who 
run the various departments of the government like finance, defence or 
railways. Similarly the Mauryan bureaucracy had officials called 
mahamatra, rajuka and yuta. What is interesting is that Ashoka had an 
official called stri-adhyaksha-mahamatra, whose job was to work for the 
welfare of women. Another official with the title of vrajabhumika was in 
charge of digging wells, laying out gardens and orchards and building rest 
houses. It was his job to maintain the royal botanical gardens where 
medicinal herbs were grown. There was also the hastyadhyaksha who took 
care of elephants. 

Later, when Ashoka became passionately involved in spreading dhamma, 
which was based on the teachings of the Buddha, he appointed a dharma- 
mahamatra, or minister of religious affairs. However this minister did not 
only spread the king’s faith, he was also instructed to support other 
religions. At a time when kings were only interested in conquests and 
amassing wealth, here was a monarch who thought of the welfare of 
women, supported the protection of the environment and wildlife and 
encouraged a spirit of toleration for all religions. Ashoka was a most 
unusual king. 


THE DAILY LIFE OF THE KING 


It was a life of luxury and ease but also of great discipline and hard work. 
His day began early, he would be up at dawn and like a prime minister of 
modern India his day would be full of appointments. We get an idea of a 
king’s life because in his book Arthashastra, Chanakya lays down 
meticulously, by the hour, how a king is to spend his time. 

The king was woken by the playing of the royal orchestra, a much nicer 
version of our alarm clocks! After a quick wash he met his ministers, the 
royal physician came to check how he was feeling and he had a chat with 
his head chef about what he would like to eat that day. Then the head 


gardener arrived with baskets of fruits and flowers, after which the king 
held a quick confab with the royal astrologer about what the day held for 
him. Then he left his personal rooms to walk around the palace complex to 
make sure everything was running smoothly. 

At the palace of public audience, his subjects waited for him with 
petitions, requests and complaints. He would listen patiently to them, all the 
while getting massaged by four masseurs. He was guarded by armed 
women who kept a close watch on the people meeting him, exactly like the 
grim-looking security men in dark glasses who surround our leaders. 

After the tiring public audience the king relaxed in the luxurious royal 
bath. Attendants soaped him and poured water over him as he sat in a pool. 
Then he got dressed, said his prayers and, finally, sat down to a proper 
meal, usually around midday. He sat alone as he ate, seated on a cushioned 
chair with a low table before it with many dishes placed before him. The 
royal orchestra played in the background and maids fanned him. At one 
time Ashoka went hunting for game but gradually he turned vegetarian, but 
he probably did sip from a goblet of wine. 

After a siesta, the king was back at work by late afternoon, meeting 
officials, ministers and also spies who came to report on what was 
happening in the provinces. It was only in the evening that he could relax— 
listening to music and poetry, practising archery or strolling in the garden in 
the company of the women from the harem. He usually had dinner with his 
queens and after spending some time on a terrace under a starlit sky he went 
to bed. 

When the king went out in a procession it was a dazzling spectacle and 
Ashoka must have travelled thus when he went on his dhammayatras to 
visit Buddhist pilgrimage sites. There would be a procession of marching 
soldiers, the nobility on horseback and the king on the tallest elephant with 
a man sitting behind him holding the royal parasol over his head. Also, 
there were bands playing drums, conches, flutes, gongs and cymbals and 
guards carrying flags and spears glinting in the sun. Women carried the 
symbols of royalty—the king’s sword, fly whisk and sandals. At times the 
king travelled in a solid gold palanquin set with pearls and he would wear 


the purest muslin embroidered in gold and with jewellery in his ears, a 
crown, bangles and various necklaces. Sometimes wild animals like 
leopards, buffaloes, lions and birds would be part of the royal procession. 

Everything changed after the invasion of Kalinga. Ashoka had been 
ruling for eight years before he invaded Kalinga. The area of Kalinga would 
match the modern state of Orissa and it had broken away and become an 
independent kingdom. Oddly, even though the edicts and books are full of 
details of the battle, the name of the ruling dynasty or the king of Kalinga is 
not mentioned anywhere. It was left to Ashoka to conquer this bit of coastal 
land that Chandragupta and Bindusara had not won. There was also a 
practical reason for Magadha wanting Kalinga—it had ports that were the 
closest to Pataliputra. 

Magadha’s trade was growing fast and goods being sent westwards were 
shipped from the ports of Gujarat. However for the trade eastward—to 
Lanka, Burma and further towards Thailand, Cambodia and Bali, the ports 
of Kalinga were essential. So, in 265 BC, Ashoka decided to invade 
Kalinga and faced a fierce resistance. The Battle of Kalinga remains one of 
the most significant moments in the history of not just ancient India but also 
of Buddhism. Its consequences were not just the conquest of a kingdom or 
the expansion of an empire. It was the transformation of a king and it was 
crucial to the history of one of the greatest religions of the world. The 
echoes of Kalinga can be heard till today and it will be remembered forever. 
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THE MAURYANS AND THE GREEKS 


When Alexander marched across Asia his final destination was a fabulous land he had 
only heard about—India. According to the stories of travellers it was a land of giant grey 
animals that could trample men under their feet, weeds that produced sugar and plants 
that burst into balls of wool. When he arrived he did see the elephants, the fields of sugar 
cane and cotton and also naked sadhus, snake charmers and men doing magic. One can be 
sure India did not disappoint him. 

India had trading links with the West as early as 1500 BC, during the time of Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappan civilizations. This trade was carried out by both land routes and by 
sea. An ancient Jewish chronicle written during the reign of the legendary King Solomon, 


who ruled in 9th century BC, describes a ship arriving at the port of Tyre with ‘gold and 
silver, ivory, apes, peacocks ... almug trees and precious stones’. The writer said these 
goods had been shipped from a port called ‘Ophir’. Historians recognize the goods as 
coming from India and think they came from the Indian port of Abhira or Suppara. 

There were two trade routes during Mauryan times—one overland and the other by sea. 
The land route crossed the Hindukush mountain ranges by the Khyber Pass and then 
wended its way across Afghanistan and Persia to West Asia and the ports on the 
Mediterranean Sea. The sea route began at the ports of Gujarat and then hugged the shore 
across Persia and Arabia to reach the Red Sea and the ports of Egypt. Then the goods for 
Europe were carried overland across Egypt to the Mediterranean coast. 

By the 6th century BC areas in north-west India, parts of Sind and Punjab had been 
conquered by the Persians and this made trade easier. When Alexander fought King 
Darius of Persia, there was a contingent of Indian soldiers in the Persian army. So he may 
have seen his first elephant at that time. Once he arrived at the Indian subcontinent it 
created a direct tie between India and Greece. As a matter of fact, the first authentic 
historical account of India was written by a Greek, Herodotus. There is also a story of an 
Indian philosopher visiting Socrates in Athens in 400 BC! 

After Alexander’s death, his empire was divided up by his generals. So the Mauryans 
were ruling in Pataliputra at the time when various Greek kings ruled the land from Egypt 
to the borders of India. Seleucus Nikator had the kingdom closest to the Mauryan Empire 
and he signed a treaty with Chandragupta and may even have given a Greek princess in 
marriage to the Mauryan king. He sent two ambassadors to the court at Pataliputra— 
Megasthenes during the time of Chandragupta and Daimachus during Bindusara’s reign. 
At the same time Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt sent an envoy named Dionysius. So the 
Mauryans must have also sent Indian envoys to their courts. 

Megasthenes’ book Indika describing his Indian experiences is lost but fortunately he 
was quoted extensively by Greek and Roman historians like Diodorus, Strabo and Arrian. 
Megasthenes’ account of his stay in India is one of the most authentic of the period. He 
even mentions that at Pataliputra there was a special department to look after foreigners. 
That means the city must have had many regular visitors from other countries. 

One of the rock edicts of Ashoka found in Kandahar, Afghanistan is written in Greek. 
In another edict five Greek rulers are mentioned and it says Ashoka sent his envoys to 
their courts to spread his faith of dhamma. These kings were Seleucus’ descendant 
Antiochus of Syria, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Alexander of Corinth, Ptolemy of 
Egypt and Magus of Cyrene. In modern times it would mean ambassadorial parties 
starting from Patna and arriving in Syria, Egypt and Greece. Their hosts must have been 
amazed at the sight of the Indians in their flowing dhotis, fantastic silk turbans and 
glittering jewels. 
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Marching to Kalinga 


By the time he became king, Ashoka was in his early thirties and 
experienced in both war and peace. He had led an army at eighteen to 
Taxila to quell a rebellion and had been victorious. Then he had established 
peace and ruled so efficiently that the people of Taxila had learnt to respect 
him. The long stay as governor at Ujjaini had followed and he must have 
been good at his job because Bindusara had allowed him to rule one of the 
most important provinces of the empire for many years. 

Once he became king, Ashoka probably continued with the policy of 
conquest that Chandragupta and Bindusara had followed. You may wonder 
why kings never stopped going to war, but building and then extending an 
empire is what every king did—it was what was expected of him. Every 
king wanted to be supreme, to be acknowledged as the chakravartin—the 
king of kings—by other rulers. And for Ashoka, there were some practical 
and economic reasons for the policy of conquest. 

The Mauryan empire’s biggest source of income was taxes. Everyone 
paid them. The farmers paid with a part of their crops; the craftsmen and 
merchants with the money from the sale of their goods and even the tribal 
people living in the forests gave honey, medicinal herbs and timber. So the 
more land the king conquered the more people there were to tax and the 


higher was his income. Of course his expenses were pretty high too. There 
was the bureaucracy whose salary was paid by the king and a standing army 
who were not just paid but the arms, armour, horses, chariots and elephants 
were all supplied by the state. And a king who was so exalted that he called 
himself the ‘Beloved of the Gods’ of course had a huge royal establishment 
with many palaces, an army of servants and a very luxurious lifestyle. So it 
was an endless cycle, as expenses kept going up, more land had to be 
conquered. 

In the eighth year of his reign Ashoka decided to invade the kingdom of 
Kalinga, which was just south of Magadha. This was a battle-hardened 
wairior going to war once again because in eight years of rule he probably 
also conquered others regions but he does not mention them in his edicts. 
Kalinga had been a part of the old Nanda empire but it slipped out of 
control during the troublesome early years of Chandragupta’s reign. 


BATTLE OF KALINGA 


Around 262 BC the Mauryan army invaded Kalinga and, to their surprise, 
they faced a very tough challenge. In spite of facing the huge Mauryan 
forces, the Kalinga army fought with fierce courage and refused to 
surrender. At the end, both sides had lost thousands of soldiers, horses and 
elephants in a horrific battle. Ashoka had won not because the enemy had 
surrendered but because there were no more men left to fight. The 
victorious king stood in the middle of the terrible carnage he had wrought, 
in a battlefield filled with the dead and dying and took a close look at what 
he had achieved. 

Was this terrible price worth what he had gained? Ashoka’s own words 
say it the best, as he wrote in his thirteenth edict found at Shahbazgarhi near 
Taxila, ‘One hundred and fifty thousand were there from (i.e. from Kalinga) 
captured, one hundred thousand were slain, and many times as many died.’ 
This was just the count of tragedy on the battlefield. Ashoka was also aware 
of the tragedy that had now enveloped the lives of the people left behind— 
of the families who now faced, ‘personal violence, death or banishment 
from loved ones’. He was sensitive to the real cost of war, where tragedy 


spreads far beyond the battlefield and the one man who lost his life also 
touches the lives of ‘friends, acquaintances, companions and relatives (who) 
meet with a misfortune, and that becomes a personal violence to him.’ 

Then Ashoka admitted something that no victorious king or political 
leader before or after him has ever confessed to. He said he felt ‘remorse on 
having conquered Kalinga’ and declared that ‘even one-hundredth or one- 
thousands part of those who were slain, died or were captured in Kalinga is 
today considered regrettable by the Beloved of the Gods’. This was not the 
old warrior Ashoka talking, this was a changed man who was admitting to 
his mistakes and his thoughts on the futility and tragedy of war and carving 
his words in stone to make sure his message endured and was read by 
people centuries later. 

Any other king would have triumphantly celebrated his victory and soon 
begun planning his next military campaign. Ashoka gave up conquests 
forever and never went to war again. No other king anywhere in the world 
has given up war after winning a tough battle like Ashoka did. He is unique 
in this extraordinary decision. 

Even in the 21st century how many political leaders do you know who 
are conscious of the human price of war and show even the slightest regret 
at the death of young men and women on the battlefield? They just wave 
their flags, pump their fists in the air and claim that victory has been won. 
In contrast, Ashoka made it clear that he was not going to be provoked into 
bearing arms again. ‘If anyone does him wrong the Beloved of the Gods 
must bear all that can be borne.’ The supreme monarch of the biggest 
empire of the land was going to be patient and tolerant. 


AN EMPIRE AT PEACE 


Then Ashoka made a second resolution. He was going to dedicate his life 
and the huge wealth of his empire towards building a new kind of society, 
where people lived by the rules of virtue and understood moral behaviour, 
so that they may enjoy the blessings of ‘non-injury, self control, equable 
conduct and gentleness’. These principles he called dhamma—the laws of 
good conduct and moral living. 


So the war drums—the bherighosha, would now fall silent and in every 
direction would echo the call of the drums of dhamma—the dhamma- 
ghosha. Ashoka was starting a new campaign and leading a new army to 
win the fight for goodness, kindness, tolerance and gentle living. He was 
laying the foundation of a real civilization. And it wasn’t going to be easy— 
2,000 years later the world has still not learnt to value what he said. And 
that is our tragedy. 

This astonishing transformation from an ambitious, warlike king to a 
moral ruler led Ashoka to the teachings of Gautama Buddha. Two centuries 
earlier the Buddha had spoken of exactly the same values. Ashoka was 
probably familiar with the thoughts of the Buddha because his first wife 
Devi belonged to the faith. Also at that time Buddhism was popular with 
the people. However, it was the trauma and remorse he felt after the Battle 
of Kalinga that seemed to have finally led to his formally converting to 
Buddhism. He began to study under Buddhist monks and was accepted into 
the Buddhist order, the Sangha, two years later. 

Unlike the popular legend, it was not a dramatic transformation where 
Ashoka stood on the battlefield and in his remorse instantly turned a 
Buddhist! This was a thoughtful, practical king who chose a path that he 
believed would be for the welfare of his subjects and would also benefit 
him. At that time India had three important religions—the old Brahmanical 
faith of the Hindus, the Jains who had Chandragupta as a believer and the 
Buddhists. Clearly, Ashoka chose the religion that spoke of the values he 
held most important—of peace, tolerance, non-violence and compassion. 
Buddhism is a practical faith that teaches people the way to reach out to 
peace and happiness and lessen the tragedies of life. Ashoka was attracted 
to this kind, generous and benevolent way of life. 

Ashoka’s teacher was a monk named Bhikkhu Upagupta of Mathura and 
we even know that he was the son of a jeweller named Gupta of Benares. 
Upagupta took him on a pilgrimage of all the important Buddhist sites like 
Lumbini where the Buddha was born, Bodh Gaya where he gained 
enlightenment, Sarnath where he gave his first lecture and Kushinagar 
where he died and gained nirvana. At all these places Ashoka erected pillars 


carved with his edicts and also along the route taken by the royal entourage. 
Many of them still stand like the ones at Lumbini and Sarnath, though at 
times the pillars are broken and badly disfigured. 

Ashoka may even have spent some time in a monastery but he did not 
become a monk. He remained an upasaka, a worshipper while his younger 
brother Tissya became a bhikkhu, a monk. He remained a busy king all his 
life, very conscious of his duty towards his subjects. He changed the way he 
lived and said of his role as king: 


All men are my children and, just as I desire for my children that they may obtain every kind of 
welfare and happiness both in this and the next world, so do I desire for all men. Now every 
moment of his day was to be dedicated to his people and he was on call twenty-four hours a 
day, this therefore, I have done, namely that at all hours and in all places—whether I am 


eating or am in the closed apartments (women’s palace), in the inner chambers, in the royal 
ranch, on horseback or in the pleasure orchards, the Reporters may report people’s business to 


me. 


These royal orders were then carved on pillars and rocks across the 
empire. Officials were instructed to regularly read them out to the people 
who were mostly illiterate. What is fascinating is that the words in each 
edict are very similar and it is clear that the same text was sent out from 
Pataliputra to every corner of the empire. Also the language is very personal 
—it is clearly Ashoka’s own words, so he must have dictated each edict 
himself to his scribes. When we read a translation of the ‘pin men’ script it 
is Ashoka’s voice that speaks to us from two millennia in the past—full of 
his thoughts and emotions, his feelings of genuine remorse and the joy at 
discovering a new path of life. It is like reading his diary, 2,300 years old 
and carved in stone. 

All these pious intentions were very admirable, but don’t forget that 
Ashoka was a king, not a religious teacher or philosopher. He had an empire 
to run and that was a complex business. There was a serious danger that 
once it was announced that the king had given up war, the provinces would 
rebel and break free. Or the kings in the neighbouring regions would 
invade. Ashoka gave up conquest but that did not mean that he gave up the 


defence of his empire or disbanded the army. You can be sure every 
rebellion would have been put down with ruthless efficiency and if anyone 
attacked Magadha, the army would have met it in full force. 

Ashoka became moral and virtuous but he did not become a weak king, 
so crime, rebellion or invasion would all have met with a tough response. In 
none of his inscriptions does he say that he has disbanded or reduced his 
armed forces. Not does he say that he has returned Kalinga to its old rulers. 
Similarly, he continued with the death penalty for serious crimes. As the 
historian A.L. Basham comments perceptively, ‘Ashoka was by no means 
an other-worldly dreamer, but every inch a king, a little naive, often rather 
self-righteous and pompous, but indefatigable, strong willed and 
imperious.’ 


WHAT IS DHAMMA? 


The word dhamma or dharma in Sanskrit is not easy to translate. Some 
historians call it the laws of piety, others the rules of virtuous living. 
Basically they are simple, practical rules of an ethical and moral life and are 
nothing very religious, complex or philosophical. In fact the laws of 
dhamma are not unique to Buddhism; every religion talks of such basic 
values. 

Ashoka’s dhamma began at home. You respected and obeyed your elders 
and your teachers. Everyone was to be treated with courtesy and kindness, 
including servants and the poor, and people were expected to be kind and 
generous to others. Unlike what the Hindu Brahmin said, he wasn’t asking 
people to perform religious rites, go to temples or take part in animal 
sacrifices. As a matter of fact he banned such cruel practices as animal 
sacrifices and hunting as a sport. Also interestingly, dhamma was for people 
of every religion. Ashoka wasn’t trying to convert his subjects to 
Buddhism, he just wanted them to try and become good human beings. 

Beginning with the family this moral behaviour of generosity and 
compassion was to be spread into society. You were to be tolerant of other 
religions and not criticise anyone who followed a different faith. Ashoka 
himself instructed his ministers of religious affairs—the dhamma 


mahamatras—that they were to support the activities of all religions. And 
we have proof of that. In the Barabar Hills in Bihar there are caves that 
were built for the sadhus of the Hindu Ajivika sect and an inscription there 
says that they were a gift of Ashoka. On his birthday prisoners were 
released every year. 

Ashoka believed in ahimsa, non-violence, in not just ending wars but also 
in every aspect of life. In many ways he was like a modern environmentalist 
and respected all forms of life. At one time, like all kings, he went hunting 
but now he gave it up and all animal fights and sacrifices were banned. 
Forests were not to be set on fire as the living creatures living in it could be 
killed. Even the number of animals and birds being killed in the palace 
kitchens were restricted. Interestingly, among the birds that used to be 
slaughtered for the royal dining table were peacocks! Now instead of 
hunting or pleasure trips, he went on religious tours, visiting various parts 
of the empire to spread the words of dhamma among his people. 

One wonders what the aggressive and warlike Chandragupta would have 
thought about his peace-loving grandson. Chandragupta had wanted to 
conquer the whole of the Indian subcontinent but now the extreme south— 
the land of the Cholas and Keralaputras was left unconquered, with Ashoka 
professing a policy of friendship with them. You can be sure Chanakya 
would not have approved. In his book the Arthashastra he declares firmly 
that the duty of the king was to keep on extending his empire so that he 
could amass more and more wealth. After all you could translate the word 
‘Arthashastra’ as the theory of wealth and here was Ashoka sending his 
good wishes to the kings of neighbouring kingdoms instead of marching out 
to war! 


A FAITH IN TOLERANCE 


Two of the greatest Indian leaders in later centuries understood what 
Ashoka was talking about. One was a magnificent king, the other a freedom 
fighter—Emperor Akbar and Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 

The Mughal emperor Akbar did not know anything about Ashoka, who 
had been forgotten by then. But Akbar also worked out one important fact 


—that to create a united and peaceful empire one of the most important 
factors was a policy of religious tolerance. If the Mughal empire became so 
big and prosperous it was because to him a person’s religion did not matter, 
you were respected for your ability. Birbal, his trusted friend; Man Singh, 
one of his finest army generals and Todar Mal, his finance minister were all 
Hindus. He married the Hindu princess of the kingdom of Amber, popularly 
called Jodh Bai. However there was one Ashokan policy that Akbar would 
not have approved of. He would not have agreed with Ashoka on non- 
violence and giving up war and till his last day he was busy planning new 
conquests. 

Non-violence or ahimsa would become the inspiration of Gandhiji and he 
did know about Ashoka. He would lead one of the most unusual freedom 
struggles in the world—a completely non-violent one. When Indians finally 
stood up against the British empire and demanded freedom they did not 
pick up guns or throw bombs, they marched out peacefully with songs and 
flags, faced bullets and batons and kept on marching till they won 
independence. Ashoka would have approved of Gandhiji’s satyagraha—it 
was very similar to his dhamma. 

Today we have Ashoka’s dhamma-chakra in the centre of our flag in 
acknowledgement of our debt to this amazing king. The four lions from the 
Ashokan pillars are still spreading the message of peace, non-violence and 
compassion to the world. 
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THE MAURYANS GO TO WAR 


Imagine yourself as a soldier in the army of Kalinga watching the Mauryan forces 
marching into the battlefield. It would have been a very impressive and rather scary sight 
—the rows and rows of swords and spears flashing in the sun, the flags snapping in the 
breeze and the air echoing to trumpets and drums. First there would be the rows of war 
elephants, leading the charge. Then four horse chariots moving in formation surrounded 
by the infantry—foot soldiers carrying swords and battle axes. The cavalry, riders on 
horses, would move in the flanks, ready to sweep in to defend the foot soldiers. And right 
at the back would be the phalanx of archers, positioned the way cannons would be in later 


times, their tall bows and long iron-tipped arrows on the ready. Then at the echoing roll of 
war drums and yelled orders the army would move to attack. 

In ancient times kings were expected to fight wars. No king could be considered a 
success unless he was also a warrior and a general, so the princes were sent off to lead 
men in battle when they were quite young. Ashoka would do so when he was eighteen. 
Wars were also very good for business because a conquest meant more land, more 
treasures as tribute and more income from taxation. Kings maintained standing armies 
used for both offence and defence and they needed a steady supply of money to maintain 
it. At times of war they also hired mercenaries, militias and tribesmen to fight for them 
with the promise of loot. 

We get the best descriptions of the Mauryan army from the writings of Greek 
historians. Megasthenes says that Chandragupta had a vast standing army of 6,00,000 
infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 2,000 chariots and 9,000 war elephants. He probably 
exaggerated the numbers but it was still a huge force. The weapons, armour, elephants, 
horses and chariots were all provided by the king and had to be returned to the state after 
a military expedition. 

The armed forces were very well organized. The chief of the army was the senapati 
and it was one of the highest posts in the land with salary equal to that of a crown prince. 
A ministry of war administered the army and had six departments of infantry, cavalry, 
war chariots, elephants, supplies and transports. The ministry had a lot of work to do. 
Everything from the training of soldiers, the manufacture of weapons, the transport of 
food, tents, stables and all the myriad things required in an army camp, to employing 
drummers, stable-hands, metal and leather workers and even grass-cutters came under 
their supervision. 

In the Mauryan kingdom every able-bodied man wanted to be a soldier because it paid 
well and most of the time they had little work to do as they were employed only during 
war. The rest of the time they were idle and led a ‘life of supreme freedom and 
enjoyment’ according to Megasthenes. They only had to keep up their training with 
weapons and the rest of the time they could ‘abandon themselves to enjoyment’. When 
going to war a soldier, especially a famous warrior, had many servants travelling in his 
entourage—stable-hands to take care of the horses, a man to clean and maintain the 
weapons, attendants to take care of his personal needs. So an army on the march had a 
huge band of servants following it. 

The Greek historian Nearchus gives a detailed description of the divisions of the army 
and the weapons used by the soldiers. The horsemen carried two spears and a sword. 
Surprisingly the leather saddle was unknown and instead the riders tied a piece of cloth 
on the back of the horses. The Mauryan archers were famous for their accurate aim and 
were greatly feared by the enemy. They carried huge wooden bows, as tall as a man, and 
the long bamboo arrows had fine iron tips. On the battlefield, the archers stood in a row, 
placing the bow on the ground, holding it in place with one foot and, at their general’s 
command, they let fly a rain of arrows that could pierce the thickest shield and 
breastplate. 

Elephants played a very important part in an army and the Greek soldiers were very 
scared of the ambling giants. War elephants, fully covered with armour and with archers 


sitting on the howdah on their back would smash through barriers and scatter the enemy. 
The king and senapati usually rode on elephants as they led their men. The chariots were 
large four-and eight-wheeled vehicles pulled by four horses and could carry up to twelve 
men, usually archers using smaller bows. 

Every soldier carried a sword. The Mauryan swords were short with a broad blade that 
was double edged and soldiers wielded them with two hands. Their protective armour 
was made of leather—a short-sleeved leather jacket and bucklers to protect the arms. The 
infantry and cavalry also carried leather-covered shields. Many kinds of war machines are 
also described, like giant catapults to throw stones called mahasilakantaka and a rotating 
device that could roll out logs. They even had a lethal armoured chariot called 
rathamusala that had archers hidden inside a wooden frame and its wheels were fitted 
with long, sharp, metal blades. 
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Spreading the Word 


Their king had become a saint! One wonders what the people of Pataliputra, 
the royal family and the noblemen, the merchants and the ministers, thought 
about this surprising change in their monarch. This was not the man they 
knew! Prince Ashoka had killed a brother to become king, led armies to 
ruthlessly put down rebellions, enjoyed hunting on pleasure trips and was a 
warrior who wielded a mighty sword. Now he was suddenly talking in 
pious tones about dhamma and the blessings of ‘non-injury, self-control, 
equable conduct and gentleness’. He was sounding just like those bell- 
ringing, saffron-clad bhikshus in the Buddhist viharas! Worldly and cynical 
Pataliputra, used to ruthless conquerors like Chandragupta and Bindusara 
must have been pretty shaken by this extraordinary transformation. 

When Ashoka became a Buddhist, many other members of his family 
followed. His wife Devi was probably a Buddhist already, now her children 
also joined the Sangha. Ashoka’s younger brother Tissya and son Mahendra 
became monks. His daughter Sanghamitra, her husband Agnibrahma and 
their son Sumana also formally converted to Buddhism. 

Now, instead of travelling for pleasure, Ashoka went on pious tours— 
dhammayatras—when he visited holy sites and met his subjects. These 
must have been wonderfully colourful occasions with the king and his 


entourage wearing silks and jewels riding on chariots and elephants, 
marching soldiers carrying spears glinting in the sun, with drummers and 
flute players and rows of saffron-clad monks chanting mantras. People 
would run up to watch them all travelling in procession down the 
countryside. 

This was the time when Ashoka talked to the local people to make sure 
they were happy and heard their complaints about the local officials. He 
was the first Indian king who thought of the welfare of the poor—the 
farmers and craftsmen living in remote villages, who were usually ignored 
by kings except at the time of collecting taxes. As Ashoka said, “The finest 
conquest is the conquest of Right and not Might.’ 

What is interesting is that right from the start there was a difference 
between Ashoka’s personal faith which was Buddhism and the religious 
policy of the state. In all his edicts he clarifies that he wants people to 
follow the rules of dhamma but they are free to follow their own religions. 
Dhamma was after all only some simple, practical rules of morality that was 
present in all religions—obey your elders, be kind to the poor, be courteous 
and tolerant, do not kill animals and birds for sport. He was not ordering his 
subjects to suddenly give up their religion and start visiting the local vihara 
and worship the Buddha. He never says that dhamma is what the Buddha 
preached though he makes it clear that he is a serious Buddhist. He only 
wanted them to understand the benefits of dhamma and live as good human 
beings. 

Usually in the history of the world, when a king changed his faith he 
forced his subjects to do the same, whether they wanted to or not. That was 
the right of the absolute monarch. For example, in the 15th century when 
Henry VIII of England became a Protestant, he threw out the Roman 
Catholic monks, destroyed monasteries and churches and people who did 
not want to give up their Roman Catholic beliefs were burnt at the stake. 
But Ashoka, in spite of being an absolute monarch ruling a giant empire, 
never imposed his beliefs on anyone. So the Hindu and Jain temples 
remained, people were free to celebrate their festivals and the king was 
generous with his gifts to all holy men and priests. 


RULES OF DHAMMA 


Now what were these rules of dhamma that Ashoka took so seriously? They 
are really the kind of rules of good behaviour you have all heard from 
parents and teachers. He said people should be obedient to parents, elders 
and teachers (susrusa). They should show respect to pupils and gurus 
(apachiti). This is interesting, notice he wants teachers to be respectful to 
their students! People were to behave properly towards holy men, relatives, 
servants, the poor and friends and be kind and generous to old people 
(sampratipatti). He wanted people to stop killing animals and birds; he 
wanted avihisa bhutanam—non-violence towards all living creatures. 

Many of the Pali words he used we can understand even today, like daya 
—kindness, danam—generosity, satyam—truthfulness, sadhuta— 
saintliness, mardavam—gentleness, apavyata—not wasting money, bhava 
suddhi—purity of heart and kritagnata—gratitude. These are simple duties 
that all religions speak of and Ashoka was just spreading this eternal 
message so that his subjects could live in peace and happiness. 


In Ashoka’s own words: What is Dhamma? It is having few faults and many good deeds, 
mercy, charity, truthfulness and purity. I have been given the gift of insight in various forms 
and have conferred many benefits on man, animals, birds and fish, even to saving their lives. 
Obeying the precepts of Dhamma also extended to Ashoka himself and he tried his best to 
become a good king and says, I have done all this so that among my sons and grandsons and 
as long as the sun and moon endure, men may follow dhamma. For by following it one gains 
this world and the next. He was constantly thinking of ways to help people and in one pillar 
edict he says, On the roads too, banyan trees have been planted by me to give shade to man 


and beast; mango gardens have been planted and wells dug at every half kos; rest houses too 
have been erected; and numerous watering-places made here and there for the comfort of man 
and beast. He also built hospitals and planted herb gardens for medicines. 


CARVING A MESSAGE 


When your empire stretched from Bihar to Afghanistan, spreading the 
message of dhamma was not going to be easy. After all he couldn’t make an 
announcement on television! Ashoka came up with an inspired plan. He 
first dictated his message to scribes who wrote it down, probably on rolls of 
cloth or strips of palm leaf. Then these scribes packed their bags, clambered 


on to their horses and travelled to every corner of the kingdom to read out 
the king’s message to both officials and the common people. Wherever they 
stopped they would look for a large piece of rock on which they would then 
carve out the king’s words. 

They copied out exactly what the king had dictated, so the edicts all read 
the same. Working with a hammer and chisel, they began every edict with 
the words ‘Devanam Piyadasi raja evam aha ...’—thus speaks the raja who 
is beloved of the gods and handsome in looks. It was because the edicts had 
exactly the same beginnings that James Prinsep could decipher them in his 
Calcutta study 2,000 years later. 

After the rock edicts Ashoka decided to erect stone pillars at important 
Buddhist sites like Lumbini, Sarnath and Sanchi and once again his 
message was carved on them. So far fourteen rock edicts and seven 
complete pillars with edicts have been discovered. 

The pillar edicts are at times a bit different from the rock edicts. In some 
of them he is sending the usual message of dhamma to the people but in 
many others he is speaking directly to the members of the Buddhist Sangha. 
For instance, in the edict on the pillar at Sanchi that stood next to a 
monastery, Ashoka sounds quite stern, like a strict headmaster. Here he is 
telling the monks and nuns of the vihara to be serious about obeying the 
rules of the Sangha or they would be expelled from the order. 

Much more than the stupas and viharas these slim, elegant sandstone 
pillars are the symbol of Ashoka’s dhamma. The greyish sandstone was 
quarried at a place called Chunar near Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh. As a 
matter of fact, archaeologists digging there have unearthed the remains of a 
Mauryan workshop and even today half finished pillars are lying around in 
the sun. At Chunar, blocks of stone up to a height of 30 feet were chiselled 
into pillars that weighed up to 50 tons. The stone was then polished until it 
shone and the king’s edict was carved on it. An English traveller Thomas 
Coryat, who came to Delhi in 1616 during the reign of Jahangir, spotted the 
pillar on top of Ferozshah Kotla. The lustrous polish had survived for over 
1,800 years and the pillar shone so much he thought it was made of brass! 


Each pillar had three parts—the rounded, tapering shaft, then a circular 
band like an inverted lotus flower and a capital with the figure of an animal. 
The animal capitals that have survived are figures of lions, bulls, deer and 
elephants. The most famous of course is the four roaring lions of Sarnath. 
These figures are among the oldest stone sculptures of our country, the 
carvings before that must have been done on wood because none has 
survived. In those days the best stone carvings were done in Persia and their 
skills were far ahead of ours. Stone had been carved to create gateways and 
pillars at the Persian capital city of Ecbatana that Alexander destroyed. The 
Mauryans had close links with the Greeks who now ruled there and so it is 
quite possible that Persian carvers came to teach our craftsmen. 


The Lion Capital that was found at Sarnath, Uttar Pradesh. It has four lions and four Ashoka 
Chakras carved below. 


Some pillars, like the one in Delhi, are in a pretty good condition but at 
other places only fragments have been found, like at Sarnath and Sanchi. 
Most of the capitals have been lost and at times the edicts are hard to read. 
So far the remains of more than thirty pillars have been recovered. The 
location of the rock and pillar edicts show just how far the royal scribes 
travelled to spread the king’s message. Among the locations are 
Shahbazgarhi near Peshawar in Pakistan, Kalsi near Dehradun, Sopara in 


Maharashtra, Dhauli in Orissa, Chitaldurg in Karnataka, Bairat in 
Rajasthan, Rampurwa in Bihar, Rummindei in Nepal and Kandahar in 
Afghanistan. They are not all written in Pali, some are in the local dialects 
like Aramaic that was used by traders who travelled to the Middle East, and 
in Kharoshti, a dialect that is spoken in Afghanistan. There is also one 
written in Greek that was found at Kandahar. 

When studying the edicts, even now you can spot places where the 
scribes made spelling mistakes or forgot an alphabet and then had to 
squeeze it in. Kharoshti is written from right to left and Brahmi from left to 
right. At one place the poor scribe mixed them up! As always, all these 
stone carvers and scribes remain anonymous. We only know the name of 
the king who ordered the edicts to be carved, except one man who 
surreptitiously chiselled his name at the bottom of an edict found in 
Karnataka. The line says simply that this was, ‘written by the scribe 
Chapada’. Imagine this man named Chapada, travelling from Bihar to 
Karnataka and then labouring away in the sun for days, carving on a hard 
piece of rock and once it was done he decided to sign his name. Like 
Ashoka, Chapada’s name will live forever because it is written in stone. 


A STUPA ON A HILL 


Many people think that a stupa is a Buddhist monument, but, in fact, it is a 
very old Indian tradition. In ancient times when a great teacher or holy man 
died, after his cremation, an egg-shaped mound was built over his remains 
—the ashes and some of his possessions like clothing and rosary beads— 
then people worshipped at this stupa. In the same way, when the Buddha 
was dying he instructed his cousin Ananda that a stupa should be built over 
his ashes. He died in Kushinagar which was the republic of the Malla tribe 
and they were about to build a stupa when the kings and tribal leaders of 
other regions came marching in, demanding their share in the relics of the 
Buddha. Things got so heated that a war nearly started till finally a 
compromise was reached and the relics were divided among them. They 
carried them back to their own regions, placed them in bejewelled caskets 
and buried them at specially selected sites and built stupas over them. One 


wonders if any of these powerful kings regretted fighting over the remains 
of aman who spoke of peace and tolerance. 

Originally eight such stupas were built by the Mallas of Kushinagar, 
King Ajatashatru of Rajgriha, the Licchavis of Vaishali, the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Mallas of Pava, the Koliyas of 
Ramagrama and the Brahmins of Vethadipa. The last name is surprising 
because the Buddha was not too fond of Brahmins and they did not approve 
of him either. He refused to recognize the caste system and was completely 
against all religious rituals that Brahmins made a living from. 

Over the years these stupas became pilgrimages and devotees travelled 
long distances to worship at the sacred place. Soon other religious buildings 
came up around a stupa—a monastery, called a vihara, where the monks 
stayed and a chaitya, or prayer hall, where the pilgrims worshipped. Then 
rich devotees built stone and wood railings and elaborate gateways covered 
in carvings around the stupa. 

Ashoka in his new-found zeal decided that more stupas should be built 
where people can worship. The Buddhist chronicles say that he took out the 
relics from the eight original stupas and divided them further to build many 
more, all across his kingdom. They claim that he built 84,000 stupas, which 
is of course an exaggeration, but some Ashokan stupas have still survived 
like the ones at Sanchi, Sarnath and in Nepal. He built them with brick and 
they were covered in stone by later kings. 

As Buddhism had won the support of the king it now became the most 
popular religion in India. It is hard to imagine today, but at one time the 
Indian subcontinent was dotted with viharas, chaityas and stupas. Most 
towns had monasteries and they became a part of the people’s daily lives, 
like a temple, church or mosque is today. The monks went out begging 
every moming and people gave them food and clothing. The devotees 
prayed before images of the Buddha and monks performed religious rituals 
for them. The bhikshus, just like the Brahmins, were the teachers who 
would educate them and offer advice. 

One of the greatest centres of Buddhist learning was at Sanchi. Here Devi 
built a vihara and Ashoka added a brick stupa and a pillar. The small hill 


that stands on the side of the Bhopal-Vidisa highway rises over a flat spread 
of green fields. While travelling on the road you can spot the dark brown 
mound of the stupa on top of the hill. It has survived for 2,300 years, 
though Devi’s wooden vihara has long turned to dust. 

When the great archaeologist Alexander Cunningham discovered Sanchi 
in the 19th century, he came upon a scene of utter ruin. One mad 
Englishman had dug into one side looking for treasures and this had led to 
the collapse of one of the gateways. The pillar had been broken in three and 
used to press sugar cane by a local zamindar. Today the stupa and its 
beautifully carved gateways are among the oldest and finest Buddhist 
monuments in the world and a UNESCO World Heritage Site. Other 
Buddhist sites have also not fared too well. At Sarnath, the stupa was 
destroyed by a minister of the Raja of Kashi in the 19th century and the 
bricks used to build a bazaar. Ancient Buddhist statues were used by an 
English engineer to support a bridge over the Ganga at Varanasi. 

One of the most fascinating sights at Sanchi is the gateways, covered 
with panels carved with scenes from the history of Buddhism. It is like 
watching a panorama of the life of the Buddha and of later Buddhists, a sort 
of ancient comic strip carved in stone. So you have the scene of the battle 
for the Buddha’s relics and also one of Ashoka in battle dress leading his 
army to get the relics of a stupa. Clearly, his plan of breaking up the old 
stupas was met by quite a lot of opposition by the people and Ashoka had to 
become a warrior king again! 


The stupa built by Ashoka at Sanchi. The four gateways were added a few centuries later. 


A MISSION TO TAMRAPARNI 


In 253 BC, the seventeenth year of Ashoka’s reign, a great religious 
gathering of Buddhist monks was held at Pataliputra. The host of this third 
Buddhist Council was the king himself. The earlier two councils had been 
held by the Sangha to gather together and write down the teachings of the 
Buddha. At this council Mahendra and Sanghamitra were formally 
converted to Buddhism. Then a momentous decision was taken—the king 
was requested to send teams of bhikshus to other kingdoms to spread the 
teachings of the Buddha. Some books give a list of names and the places 
these monks visited. Among them are Kashmir, Gandhara (Afghanistan), 
the Greek kingdoms in West Asia and North Africa, Suvarnabhumi 
(Burma), Maharashtra, Mysore and Sri Lanka. The list of names of the 
missionary monks makes fascinating reading. One monk named 
Dhammarakshita is called a Yona, so it is possible that he was a Greek. And 
of course the most famous Buddhist missionary was Prince Mahendra. 


In those days Sri Lanka was called Tamraparni and the edicts say that, in 
249 BC, Mahendra went there at the invitation of King Devanampiya Tissa 
who was an admirer of Ashoka and keen to learn about Buddhism. During 
Ashoka’s reign there were regular contacts between Magadha and 
Tamraparni and the two kingdoms exchanged envoys bearing gifts and 
messages of friendship. After Mahendra arrived at Lanka, King Tissa 
requested that a female preacher be sent to preach to Queen Anula and the 
royal women. Sanghamitra now travelled to Sri Lanka. With her she carried 
a sapling of the sacred Bodhi tree. This entourage was escorted by an army 
contingent led by the king himself and they travelled from Pataliputra to the 
port of Tamralipti on the Bengal coast and from there Sanghamitra travelled 
by ship to Tamraparni. Ashoka must have had a navy and had ships berthed 
along the eastern coast. The sapling was planted at Anuradhapura and a 
descendant of that tree still thrives there. 

One of the edicts says that Ashoka sent missionaries to the various Greek 
kings ruling over parts of Alexander’s empire. It says the areas ‘... where 
reigns the Greek king named Antiochus and beyond ... four kings named 
Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas and Alexander’. The names are written in Pali 
and are a bit hard to decipher as he calls them Amtiyoge, Tulamaye, 
Antekine, Maka and Alikyasudale! Historians identify these kings as 
Seleucus’ grandson Antiochus II Theos of Syria; Ptolemy II Philadelphus of 
Egypt; Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia; Magas of Cyrene and Alexander 
of Corinth. One can only imagine how they reacted to the entourage of 
saffron-clad monks arriving at their court. 

The mission to Lanka was the most successful because gradually it 
became a Buddhist nation and continues to be so even today. More 
importantly, the Lankan monks wrote about the life of Ashoka in great 
detail. By the 19th century, when he had been forgotten in his own land, 
these ancient manuscripts like the Asokavadana and the Mahavamsa helped 
James Prinsep identify the author of the mysterious scripts on rocks and 
pillars as a king named Ashoka. 

If today Buddhism is a world religion it is because the first steps were 
taken by Ashoka to spread the word. Gradually the faith travelled to Tibet, 


China and even the Far East as far as Japan. Later, when the religion 
vanished from India and the Buddha was also forgotten, it was kept alive in 
these countries till the 20th century when it was once again revived in India. 
Buddhism faced great opposition in India and at one time the Brahmins 
even tried to prove that the Buddha was an incarnation of Lord Vishnu! 
Many stupas and viharas were destroyed and the most sacred Buddhist site 
—the Mahabodhi Temple at Bodh Gaya was turned into a Shiva temple. 
The temple survived mainly because the king of Burma sent his men to 
repair it and even today the Brahmins of the area lay claims to it. The Bodhi 
tree died and a new sapling had to be brought from Anuradhapura. 
Buddhism survived because Devanam Piyadasi Ashoka let the Buddha’s 
message be heard across the continent. 

The spread of Buddhism to other countries, especially to China, also had 
another positive result. Many monks travelled on a pilgrimage to India, 
sometimes walking for years, and they left a record of their experiences in 
the land of the Buddha. The most famous were the Chinese monks Fa Hsien 
and Huien Tsang whose memoirs give us a portrait of India during the reign 
of the Gupta kings in the 5th century AD and King Harsha two centuries 
later. Today if the people in the West have discovered the compassionate 
teachings of Gautama Buddha it is because 2,000 years ago a missionary 
king took it to the world. 

When Ashoka died in 232 BC he was seventy-two years old and had 
ruled for thirty-eight glorious years. Many great kings would follow in 
ancient India but none of them can match his magnificent personality and 
extraordinary achievements. He ruled over the biggest empire in ancient 
India with wisdom, efficiency and compassion and, as his inscriptions 
show, with surprising modesty. His admirers are found the world over, like 
the writer H.G. Wells who wrote, ‘In the history of the world there have 
been thousands of kings and emperors who called themselves “their 
highnesses”, “their majesties” and “their exalted majesties” and so on. They 
shone for a brief moment, and as quickly disappeared. But Ashoka shines 
and shines brightly like a bright star, even unto this day.’ 


GAUTAMA BUDDHA SAYS... 


He was born a prince but gave up his privileged life to go on a spiritual quest. For years 
he walked along the dusty village paths of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh seeking a guru who 
would guide him towards an answer to the many questions that filled his mind. He 
wanted to know, why do we suffer pain and disease? What are the reasons for the endless 
sorrows of life and death? Why are we born and why do we die? 

He found the answers all by himself, after years of relentless thought and meditation 
and thus Prince Siddhartha Gautama of Kapilavastu became the Enlightened One—he 
became the Buddha. Then for forty-five years he travelled tirelessly across the land 
preaching and listening to people. 2,600 years later his teachings are at the heart of the 
kindest and most humane of all world religions—Buddhism. His words bring peace and 
solace to millions and the number of believers in his simple, practical, logical and 
compassionate teachings keeps growing. 

The Buddha did not believe in the caste system. He said that birth does not give anyone 
any special rights but it is our good or bad actions in life that make us what we are. That 
is our good or bad karma. Being born a Brahmin and wearing a sacred thread does not 
make that person better in any way. Also performing expensive religious rituals or 
sacrificing animals will not solve our problems or give us good karma. 

First, the Buddha explained why we face sorrow in our life. His Four Noble Truths 
give the reasons for sorrow (dukkha) and the way to handle this suffering. The first Truth 
is that all existence is full of suffering. The second that all suffering has a cause—it is our 
many desires—for wealth, power, happiness ... Third, this suffering can be ended. And 
the fourth Truth is that the way to end sorrow is through the Eight Fold Path. He was a 
practical and humane man and says simply that we should accept that there will be 
sorrow in life and then, being an optimist, says, hey! There is a way to handle it, let me 
tell you about my Eight Fold Path! 

The Eight Fold Path began with Right View, where all life is respected, all human 
beings are equal and we do not kill any living creature. Right Resolve is the resolve to 
follow this path. Right Speech is telling the truth and speaking without anger or malice. 
Right Action is belief in non-violence and never hurting anyone. Right Livelihood is 
doing something that does not harm anyone. Right Effort is to go on trying to live by 
acquiring good habits and giving up bad ones. Right Mindfulness is always being aware 
of one’s thoughts and actions. Right Concentration is to fix one’s mind on gaining 
wisdom. 

If you study his words you’|I realize he is providing a very sensible way to live. Sort of 
saying, okay, life can be tough but if we live the right way we can face the problems and 
still have a wonderful time. There are no big promises of gaining instant happiness by 
chanting a mantra, or all your sins being forgiven by doing puja or going on a pilgrimage. 
The Buddha was completely against all forms of superstition and very irritated by rituals. 


His message was simple and logical—you have to improve yourself, become a good 
human being and then you’ll be able to face the sorrows of life and gain peace and 
serenity. Happiness has to be worked at. 

What is even more interesting is that the Buddha does not talk about god or any 
Supreme Being at all. He talks like a modern psychiatrist and is only concerned with our 
present lives, not our past or future ones. He always said he was a human being, a teacher 
and not any god’s messenger; he never claimed to have any divine or magical powers. He 
never performed any miracles and would not have liked the way his image is worshipped 
today. He thought of himself as a teacher not a god and he wanted people to think 
logically, live sensibly and not give in to superstitious beliefs. 

If you read his words carefully, he comes across as a wise, energetic, tolerant and very 
humorous man. Once a sadhu met him in Varanasi and said that he had meditated for 
years to learn to walk on the waters of the Ganga River. The Buddha smiled and said he 
found it easier and faster to pay a boatman a small coin to row him across! He was full of 
kindness and compassion and looked at life with calmness and joy. He said, look around 
you, this world is a wonderful place, enjoy it. Count your blessings instead of moaning 
about what you do not have. 

In his gentle words, ‘... free yourself from dwelling on sorrow. If you delight in 
existence, you will become a guide to those who need you, revealing the path to many.’ 


® 


Living in Mauryan Times 


If you had a time machine and could go back to the time of Emperor 
Ashoka, what would you find? Don’t forget, we would have to travel for 
over 2,300 years! And that is a very, very long journey. One thing you can 
be sure of, it would be both fascinating and surprising to experience life in 
Mauryan India at first hand. Many things would be very different of course 
but intriguingly many others would still be pretty similar to our lives. For 
example, if you are a boy you would still have to go to school and learn the 
multiplication tables! As for girls, it would be quite different as only the 
daughters of the rich were educated at home, and no girl went to school. 
You may wonder about what we know of a time so long ago. Actually we 
do find quite a detailed picture of the life of the people in the writings that 
have survived, especially those written by Greek and Roman historians. A 
vivid portrait of the time can be also found in the works of Indian poets, 
playwrights, philosophers and historians who wrote in the following 
centuries, like Banbhatta and Kalidasa. Chanakya’s Arthashastra tells us of 
the time too. Their books were copied out on palm leaves, wrapped in red 
cloth bundles and saved for centuries. Palm leaf is fragile, so now historians 
and experts on the preservation of ancient manuscripts are putting these rare 
manuscripts on to the digital format to preserve them, but in fact even that 


decays. As Ashoka believed correctly, to make something last forever you 
have to carve it on stone! 


IN A VILLAGE 


Most of the Mauryan empire was made up of villages with large tracts of 
forest in between. The towns were few and far between and there were only 
a handful of cities, so most of Ashoka’s subjects were villagers. 

The rhythm of life in an Indian village was very much like it is today. 
The farmers ploughed and planted their fields and harvested crops like rice, 
wheat, barley and mustard and looked up to the sky waiting for rain. The 
potter crouched over the potter’s wheel, his muddy hands forming bowls 
and plates, lamps and water pots. Potters in Mauryan times were busy 
people as most of the kitchen utensils were made of earthenware. The 
weaver’s hut echoed to the clack of his loom and his wife would sit outside 
spinning the cotton wool into thread. Little boys herded cows to the grassy 
pastures and women carried pots of water on their heads from the river or 
well. Village life is in some ways unchanging and eternal in our ancient 
land. 

The landscape was different in one very important way. There were many 
more trees, not just forest tracts but also clusters of shady trees around the 
villages. The banks of the Ganga River for example, which is now an 
endless and flat stretch of fields, was heavily forested, with tigers, deer and 
elephants roaming around freely. Villagers and their crops were always at 
the mercy of wild animals, especially tigers, leopards and herds of 
elephants. So the village huts were not spread around the fields, they were 
built in tight clusters with wells, ponds and a temple and it was all 
surrounded by a mud wall to keep out the animals. 

The life of a peasant has never been an easy one and in those times their 
biggest worries were the rains and taxes. The king claimed to be the owner 
of all the land and his officials would ride in after every harvest to demand 
taxes. The Mauryan government was very efficient and taxes were collected 
very strictly. The farmers often also faced natural disasters like droughts, 
when the rains failed, or annual floods. They, at times, lost their land 


because they couldn’t pay the taxes or because of not being able to repay 
loans. Sadly, such calamities are suffered by Indian farmers even today. 

During a drought if they were lucky and had a kind king, he would open 
the royal granaries and distribute food. Chanakya, who was a very fair and 
just man, writes in his book Arthashastra that the king should tax the rich to 
make sure the poor do not starve. However as villages were often in remote 
places, faraway from towns and cities, the peasants had to face most natural 
disasters on their own. Some kings built canals and dams to improve 
irrigation and we know of one dam that was built in Girnar in Gujarat by 
Chandragupta as it is mentioned in an inscription, though the dam itself has 
vanished. 

Now let’s take a walk in a Mauryan village. It would be a familiar sight 
of thatched huts and dusty lanes. What were the farmers growing in the 
fields? There was wheat, barley, rice and sugar cane, also a variety of 
lentils, sesame and mustard from which cooking oil was extracted. Villagers 
would load their bullock carts with their produce and head for the nearest 
town. The town markets saw a rich spread of vegetables like many kinds of 
beans and gourd, leafy greens like spinach and saag and many varieties of 
pumpkins, brinjals, ginger, radish and onions. In the south there were spices 
like pepper, cardamom and cinnamon. Among the fruits were bananas, 
mangoes, pears and jackfruits. Cotton was grown for making textiles and in 
the hills sheep provided wool. 

There were some crops that we take for granted today that the Mauryans 
did not know about. There were no potatoes, tomatoes, pineapples, oranges 
or cashew nuts. No peanuts to crack and chew or make into cooking oil. 
And most surprisingly, they did not have the green chilly! To spice up the 
food Mauryan cooks used pepper, and instead of tomatoes they used 
tamarind. 

Cows were everywhere just like it is today and the milk was made into 
ghee and curd, though there was a taboo about making cottage cheese 
because you had to curdle the milk. There were nomadic tribes like the 
Abhiras who travelled from place to place seeking grazing land for their 
herds of cattle. Other domestic cattle included buffaloes, oxen, goats and 


sheep. Hens were known, though eggs were not very popular, and, oddly, 
peacocks were served at the royal dining table as a delicacy and also 
venison. There were villages of peacock breeders just like there are villages 
that breed hens and ducks today. 

The tribal people lived in the forests but they were not completely 
isolated from society. The king and his officials kept in touch with them. 
Yet they were never completely under the control of the king. The villagers 
and tribes were often in conflict over the use of the land and the tribal 
people were known for their fierce courage and independence. Tribal 
wairiors were often recruited during wars as they were admired for their 
fighting skills, especially with the bow and arrow. They also had to pay 
taxes in kind with the products of the forest like honey, herbal plants, 
animal skins and timber. 


BIG CITY LIFE 


The biggest and most glamorous city in Ashoka’s empire was of course 
Pataliputra. Megasthenes left quite a detailed description of it but there 
were also other important cities like the capital of the provinces—Ujjain 
and Taxila and ancient pilgrim towns like Varanasi (also called Kashi) and 
the earlier Magadhan capital of Rajgriha. The city of Kashi is often 
mentioned in the Buddhist Jataka tales and was much older than all the 
other cities in the land. 

Magnificent Pataliputra dazzled Megasthenes with its palaces and 
gardens, busy bazaars and cosmopolitan courtly life. The city stood by the 
banks of the Ganga and Sone rivers and, according to him, was a long, 
narrow city, stretching for 9 miles and only 1.5 mile in width. The city 
roads were always filled with noisy traffic and the river filled with boats. 
The city was surrounded by a high wall made of giant logs of wood and 
outside that was a moat. The wall was pierced by high gateways that were 
connected to bridges across the moat. You must remember that all the gates 
had to be high enough to let an elephant pass under it. 

At night the moat bridges would be raised and the gates closed so that no 
one could enter the city. So if you arrived at the gates after sunset you had 


to wait outside all night till they were opened again at dawn. There was 
only one group of men who could move freely in and out of the city at night 
—spies! The king received spies at night to get the latest reports from the 
provinces and also from the neighbouring kingdoms. At night these spies 
entered Pataliputra through tunnels under the walls and only they knew the 
locations of these secret passages. Anyone revealing the locations was 
given the death sentence! 

It was said that Pataliputra never slept. The bazaars and inns would be 
busy till late at night and the city was very well guarded and always ready 
to face an attack. Pataliputra had been designed as a bastion that could face 
enemy attacks and sieges and the standing army of the king was ready to go 
to war at short notice. The gates had niches cut into the wood where lamps 
were placed and tall torches burnt along the main roads. There was a 
narrow path along the top of the wall and soldiers marched up and down all 
day and night, keeping a lookout for enemies. The wall was pierced by slits 
through which the soldiers could aim their arrows and spears. 

The heart of Pataliputra was the royal fortress where Ashoka and the 
royal family stayed. The palaces were surrounded by a wall and guarded by 
soldiers. The families of the nobility had their mansions around the royal 
fortress. Pataliputra was a planned city where different crafts-people were 
assigned their own localities, so there was a locality for weavers, another 
for wood carvers, jewellers or metal workers. The city had temples and 
monasteries, busy bazaars, food shops and inns. Shops sold everything from 
clothes, perfumes and jewellery to garlands, fruits, grocery, vegetables, 
pottery, metal and wood ware. 

The town houses of the rich were made of wood and brick and had up to 
three storeys. They were not flat topped like our houses, instead the roofs 
had a curved hut-like shape called a barrel vault roof. The walls were 
usually made of brick and were whitewashed and often decorated with 
colourful paintings. Even today if you wander around Varanasi you’!] see 
similar painted walls with images of gods and goddesses in bright, 
iridescent colours. Inside, the rooms were placed around a square open 
courtyard and a pillared open veranda running around it. Rooms had 


polished red tiled floors and windows with swaying curtains and with 
birdcages hung along the veranda. Some rich people even had bathrooms 
with running water. Not exactly what we have but water would flow 
through a channel after it was diverted from a river or stream. 

The city was full of parks with lotus pools and large bathing tanks. The 
rich had their own gardens with shady trees and fish ponds, aviaries for pet 
parrots and beds of scented flowers like jasmines, also hibiscus and 
marigold, but the rose was not known. The poet Kalidas describes a 
machine that spurted water to cool a courtyard similar to the sprinkler 
systems that we now have to water the lawns. Gardens always had swings 
hanging from the tree branches. Swaying on swings must have been a very 
popular pastime because they are mentioned often in poems, especially the 
romantic ones. 

The poor lived in smaller houses usually one roomed with a thatched or 
tiled roof, and reed or mud and brick walls. The houses of the poor have not 
changed much since then. Of course there was no electricity and rooms 
were lighted by oil lamps. Reading the words of poets makes one think that 
the ancient cities must have been beautiful places. 

One poet, Vatsabhatti, wrote about the city of Mandasor, in modern 
Madhya Pradesh, 


Where lovely women dwell 

in houses a-flutter with flags 
Most purely white, most lofty, 
like fair hills of clouds that glitter 
With the vine of the lightning. 


(Tr. A.L. Basham) 


Another writer, Padataditaka describes a bazaar in Kusumapura, which was 
another name for Pataliputra: ‘I have reached the market place of the capital 
of the universal monarch, where shops are crowded to buy and sell beautiful 
goods from many lands across the seas ... smiling flowers are being sold, 
cups are passed around and sipped in the drinking booths ... as people 
bargain for various goods.’ Sounds familiar doesn’t it? 


So for a rich person, living in Pataliputra was quite a good life. Their 
houses were furnished with carved wood furniture, soft cushions, carpets 
and curtains. Many men and women had artistic interests, some played 
musical instruments like the veena; others painted or read books and 
composed poetry. They attended musical soirees where famous singers or 
dancers performed or poets read out their latest creations. The men had 
large estates that gave them a big income and they spent their lives in 
pleasurable idleness and only a few ambitious ones were warriors or 
ministers in the government. Our literature is full of tales of the adventures 
of these lazy, idle young men who seemed to have nothing to do except 
romance women and fall in love. 


LIVING IN SOCIETY 


By the Mauryan times the Vedic divisions of society into four main classes 
or varnas was accepted. These were the Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra. And below them were the outcastes—the untouchables who were 
forced to live outside society. Over the centuries these four classes would 
get divided into many castes or jatis. Interestingly, the word ‘caste’ actually 
comes from the Portuguese word ‘castas’ meaning tribe or clan. Our 
complex varna and jati system is difficult for outsiders to understand. When 
the Portuguese came to India they were very confused by it and called them 
castas or tribes. Megasthenes was so puzzled he thought we had seven 
varnas not four. 

The Brahmins were the priestly class who were teachers and often 
astrologers. They used their knowledge of ancient religious books like the 
Vedas to perform religious rituals, make predictions and use magic spells. 
They had great power over the social and religious part of people’s lives as 
they also performed marriages and funerals. However the real power lay in 
the hands of the Kshatriyas who were the warriors and often the kings. By 
Mauryan times the Vaisya or merchant class was also becoming quite 
influential because of their wealth through trade. The Vaisyas were often 
resentful at being below the Brahmin and Kshatriyas in the social order and 
many supported religious sects like Buddhism that denied the caste system. 


The Sudras were the farmers and craftsmen and their duty was to serve the 
other classes. 

However at this time the social classes were not rigid and people did 
change their professions. There were kings who were Brahmins or Vaisyas 
and there were enterprising Sudras who became traders. The fate of the 
untouchable however seldom changed. They did all the dirty, menial work 
and were forced to live in the outer borders of villages and towns. They 
were cobblers, fishermen, sweepers and hunters. As they were not allowed 
to enter temples many became Buddhists and the monks welcomed them 
into monasteries and treated them with kindness as equals. 

Megasthenes wrote that Mauryan India had no slaves but he was 
mistaken. The system of slavery was much milder in India compared to the 
cruel system in Europe but people did have slaves, called dasas. Some were 
prisoners of war, others were the children of slaves and sometimes men sold 
themselves into slavery for a limited period of time because they could not 
pay off a debt. Most slaves worked in households and the law said that they 
had to be cared for by their masters. Their condition was not a happy one 
but it was better than in Europe where they were used as unpaid labour in 
mines, fields and factories and were bought and sold in slave markets. 


GROWING UP 


People lived in large joint families and as polygamy was common a child 
could have many stepmothers. A family was a large establishment and 
would have parents, siblings, grandparents, uncles, aunts and cousins, plus 
an army of servants. As a matter of fact the population of a town or village 
was counted by the number of families living there. 

What was school like? Only the daughters of the rich were educated at 
home. Boys went to schools run by Brahmins and also by monks in the 
Buddhist monasteries. The Brahmin was the guru and the boys were his 
shishyas. As there was no system of paying money as fees, the guru was 
given whatever the father of the shishya could afford to give him. These 
included expensive gifts from the rich like land, gold, cows and horses but 
also simple things like umbrellas, shoes, grain, vegetables and clothes. 


School was not much fun as studies were pretty boring. Every day was 
spent in long hours of recitation to memorise the Vedas and everything had 
to be learnt by repetition until you knew it by heart. They also studied 
mathematics, grammar, astronomy and poetry but oddly enough no 
geography was taught and no science subjects like chemistry. As a matter of 
fact Indians had a pretty vague idea of the rest of the world, even centuries 
later, because there was no systematic study of geography. Medical students 
learnt some biology and how to make medicines with herbs and chemicals. 


BORN A WOMAN 


Women had few rights in Ashoka’s India, though the king did think of them 
and even appointed a minister to look after the welfare of women. A 
woman was under the control of her father at birth, her husband after 
marriage and of her sons if she became a widow. Women were expected to 
be docile, obedient and accept whatever society did to them. Men often had 
many wives, so she had little control over the household and of course 
could not inherit any property. Widows were not allowed to remarry and the 
Greeks mention seeing sati, when a widow was burnt on the funeral pyre of 
her husband. 

The philosopher Manu, who clearly did not approve of women, wrote 
pompously, ‘She should do nothing independently even in her own house. 
In childhood subject to her father, in youth to her husband and when her 
husband is dead to her son. She should never enjoy independence.’ One 
positive thing was that as yet there was no strict seclusion of women the 
way they were kept behind the purdah in later times. Most women did not 
veil themselves and could move about freely and did mix with men, 
especially among the poor. The king of course had his royal harem that had 
female guards standing at the doors. Ashoka himself married at least five 
women and so probably imitating him the nobility also kept their women in 
the inner chambers of their mansions. 

In spite of all these restrictions, women showed both independence and 
courage. When Alexander was fighting tribes in Punjab the Greeks were 
very impressed by the fighting skills of the women. The Mauryan kings 


were guarded by battalions of women warriors from the hill regions. These 
amazons wore trousers, a peaked cap and carried a spear, shield and sword. 
They cooked the king’s food, served him wine and carried him to his 
apartment when he was tired. Obviously the kings realized that women 
could be trusted more than men! 

Many women chose to become nuns in the Buddhist Sangha as this gave 
them the opportunity to study and live much more freely. Of course they 
had to obey the rules of the Sangha which were much stricter for women 
than men. Many scholarly women became nuns and some of them wrote 
poetry that was collected in the book Therigatha, the songs of the nuns. 
This is the oldest anthology of women’s writings in the world and many 
poems talk of the freedom they enjoy as nuns. One verse written by 


Sumangalamata says: 
A woman well set free! How free I am. 
How wonderfully free, from kitchen drudgery. 
Free from the harsh grip of hunger, 
And from empty cooking pots, 
Free too of that unscrupulous man, 


The weaver of sunshades. 
(Translated by Uma Chakravarti and Kumkum Roy) 


Interestingly, some of the most cultured and independent women were 
courtesans. They were educated and learnt the arts like music, dance and 
painting. They lived on their own and could decide who to welcome into 
their house. They were not just entertainers but also held art exhibitions and 
debates. The sons of the nobility were sent to courtesans to learn cultured 
behaviour and the art of civilized conversation. Many courtesans also acted 
as spies for the king, reporting to him about what the royal men and nobility 
talked about at their musical soirees! 

One famous courtesan, Ambapali, lived during the time of the Buddha. 
She was the most famous courtesan of the Licchavi tribe of the republic of 
Vaishali and was considered a treasure of the city. When the Buddha visited 
Vaishali he accepted an invitation to visit her and then refused an invitation 
from the leading citizens of the city. The rich men of the city offered 
Ambapali a hundred thousand coins if she would take back her invitation 


and she replied courteously, ‘My lords, were you to offer all Vaishali, I 
would not give up this meal.’ She gifted the Buddha with a mango grove 
and later joined the Sangha as a nun and one of her poems still survives. 


MAURYAN FASHIONS 


The fashionable and trendy of Pataliputra were not clad in the latest 
designer wear but they did wear some beautiful and bejewelled clothes. We 
get the details of the kind of clothes and jewellery they wore from the 
sculptures that have survived at places like Sanchi and Amravati. 

If you want to see a model of Mauryan fashions, one of the best examples 
is an exquisite standing sculpture of a woman called the Didargunj Yakshi. 
It shows a beautiful, curvaceous woman wearing an intricately pleated dhoti 
with an upper wrap draped casually over an arm. There are huge round 
anklets drooping over her feet and her hair, forehead, waist, arms and neck 
are covered with layers of intricately crafted jewellery. The yakshi, a demi- 
goddess, stands holding a fly whisk, looking rather pleased with herself. 

Silk was very expensive so most people wore cotton which was 
embroidered, dyed and hand printed in many natural colours. In winter they 
used padded and quilted cotton or wool. The rich wore flowered muslin 
embroidered with jewels. The basic of every ensemble was really two long 
pieces of cloth that were tied, pleated and draped in many creative ways. 
The inner garment called antariya was tied around the waist like a dhoti, 
lehenga or pleated like a sari. 

Over the antariya women often tied a decorative belt called mekhala and 
it was tasselled, embroidered or set with pretty stones. The mekhala fell in 
front before the pleats and so when the women walked the mekhala would 
sway in front. The upper garment called uttariya was like a shawl or 
dupatta and was draped over the upper body in various ways—wrapped 
around the shoulders, folded under the right arm and falling over the left 
shoulder or drooping across the chest in folds like a dupatta. Stitched 
clothes were also worn, like the short blouse called cholaka or kanchuka. 
Women probably wore stitched clothes during winter. 


Turbans, worn by men, were tied in many intricate ways and as they all 
had long hair, they tied their hair into the turban. Women preferred to wear 
intricately jewelled headdresses with strings of pearls framing their faces 
and tiaras on their elaborate hairdos. Women created many kinds of curled 
and primped hairstyles with complicated ringlets that were then decorated 
with flowers. They also had well-stocked make-up boxes that had nail 
cutters, perfumed pastes, scented powders, combs, curlers, a round polished 
piece of metal they used as a looking glass and a bottle with one end 
pierced with holes that was like a perfume spray. 

The only surviving piece of Mauryan jewellery is a single earring that 
was unearthed at Taxila. It was made in gold, silver and beads and was set 
with precious stones. The craftsmanship was still rather primitive with 
heavy, chunky designs like the jewellery rural women wear today. There 
were big, heavy necklaces, ornaments for the forehead and many sculptures 
show the women’s earlobes were stretched by the heavy earrings. They 
wore round anklets that were hollow and filled with small stones so that 
they jangled as the women walked. Wide girdles were worn at the waist and 
the arms were covered with bangles. Ropes of pearls were draped around 
the neck and the upper arms had armlets. Men also wore quite a lot of 
jewellery especially bangles, rings, earrings and necklaces, though of 
simpler designs. Surprisingly the nose ring was not known at all. 


Carving of a man riding an elephant. He wears quite a lot of jewellery including earrings and a big 
turban. 


Cosmetics were natural of course, with pastes and infusions from 
flowers, sandalwood and spices. Kajal or kohl was very popular to line the 
eyes, sindoor or vermilion would be used to make the dot of the tikka on the 
forehead. There were no lipsticks but there were sticks of wax used to 
soften the lips that looked pretty similar. The lips, tips of fingers, palms and 
feet were painted red or pink with lac. Men also painted their eyes with kohl 
and reddened their lips. Sandalwood paste was used to perfume the body 


and also draw pretty designs on the face. However tattoos were probably 
not known and there is one male fashion that thankfully has not survived— 
men liked to dye their beards in bright colours like green, blue, purple and 
red! 


FUN AND FESTIVALS 


In Pataliputra they celebrated a festival of spring that was very similar to 
our Holi with a lot of splashing of coloured water and powders. They also 
celebrated Dussehra and Deepavali and a festival dedicated to Kama, the 
god of love. They watched plays, dances and listened to music. Animal and 
bird fights were very popular, till Ashoka banned them. There were also 
bards and minstrels wandering around singing songs and telling tales. Snake 
charmers, acrobats, jugglers and magicians put on their shows at market 
places. 

Men were proud to be warriors so they raced on horses and chariots. 
They had duels with swords and challenged each other to archery contests. 
The books do not mention athletics—races or jumps—but boxing and 
wrestling were popular. Gambling is mentioned often in books as one of the 
vices of the rich young men of Pataliputra who wandered around gambling 
dens in expensive clothes, sipping wine. Obviously like the rich young 
people of today, it was considered the trendy thing to do. 

There was a board game using counters and dice quite like Ludo! One 
popular game was called Pasaka that used three oblong dice with numbers 
on each side. This was a gambling game where people would bet money. It 
was a Pasaka match that was played at that famous dice game in the 
Mahabharata where Yudhishtira bet and lost everything to Duryodhana. The 
dice had been loaded by the cheating Shakuni. 

Then there was a complicated game with a board of sixty-four black and 
white squares and pieces named king, minister, soldier, elephant, horse, 
camel and chariot. Sounds familiar? This was Chaturanga, a game of war 
strategy that would one day evolve into chess. It is said in the Ramayana 
that Chaturanga was invented by Ravan, the king of Lanka to amuse his 
wife Mandodari and she beat him immediately! It was a much more 


complex game with four players and their moves were decided by a throw 
of the dice. There were four armies—chaturanga—who battled across the 
board for supremacy. 

In an article in Time magazine, chess champion Vishwanathan Anand 
writes that an Indian king sent a Chaturanga board to the king of Persia and 
the Persians called it ‘Chatranj’. From Persia the Arabs took it to the West, 
calling it ‘Shatranj’. The game entered Europe through the Muslim 
kingdoms of Spain where it became so popular it was played in parks and 
public squares and the tradition continues. Chess players can still be seen 
brooding over their boards in parks across Spain. Here it evolved into the 
chess we know. Somewhere along the way the dice disappeared, the game 
became for two players, the camel became the bishop and the chief minister 
was transformed into a powerful queen. In Shatranj when one player won 
he said, ‘shah maat’ or the ‘king is dead’ and we say ‘check mate’! 
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FREAKY FOOD FACTS 


What did the farmers grow in Mauryan India and what kind of dishes were cooked in 
Mauryan kitchens? If you want to find out more you can dip into two fascinating books 
by K.T. Achaya that tell the history of Indian food called Indian Food: A Historical 
Companion and A Historical Dictionary of Indian Food. 

Here are some interesting food factoids from their pages: 


e Ashoka must have had kheer as a dessert. This dish of boiled milk, rice and sugar is 
mentioned in the Rig Veda as kshira. Another dessert made then was shrikhand, 
called shirkarini. 

e Also mentioned in the Vedas is a snack called vataka that was made by frying rounds 
of fermented and ground dals. That is our crunchy vadas. 

e Milk was taken in many forms like curd, cream and ghee. They even had lassi sellers 
called mathitika. 

e Very fastidious people avoided smelly vegetables like onions and garlic, which even 
today are avoided by strict vegetarians. 

e There were no potatoes at that time as this vegetable would only arrive with the 
Portuguese but to confuse us, people called yams aluka. 

¢ In Mauryan times salt was a state monopoly and there were six kinds of taxes on salt. 
So when Gandhiji started the Salt March against the monopoly of the British 
government he was actually protesting against a very old tax. 


Guests were offered a special drink called madhuparka made by mixing honey, curd, 
ghee, milk and sugar. 

There was a holy liquid used in religious purification ceremonies made from the 
products of the cow called panchagavya. It had milk, curd and ghee and also urine 
and dung! 

Among the lists of animals and birds that were eaten are peacocks, hedgehogs, 
porcupine, iguana and rhinoceros. 

The Vedas mention fifteen kinds of ladles and spoons—big and small, with long 
handles and short ones. 

Megasthenes observed about Indian eating habits, ‘They have no fixed hours when 
meals are to be taken by all in common, but each one eats when he feels inclined.’ So 
people did not sit down together to eat lunch or dinner like we do today. 

Megasthenes goes on, ‘When Indians are at supper, a table is placed before each 
person, this being like a tripod. There is placed upon it a golden bowl into which they 
first put rice, boiled as one would boil barley and then they add many dainties 
prepared according to Indian recipes.’ 

Ashoka started a tradition of being a vegetarian that kept growing so that by the time 
the Chinese traveller Fa Hsien arrived in India, in the 5th century AD, he found, 
‘throughout the country no one kills any living things, nor drinks wine, nor eats onion 
or garlic ... (there are) no butcher’s shop or distilleries in their market places.’ 

Here is a list of food products that they did not have in Mauryan India—peanuts, 
cashew nuts, potatoes, tomatoes, chillies, capsicums, almonds, walnut, papaya, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, corn, pineapple, cauliflowers and cabbages. 

Many things that we grow today originally came from China like tea, soybean, peach, 
lettuce and litchi. Some names reflect their Chinese origin like refined sugar being 
called chini. 

From the 16th century onwards, the Portuguese introduced many plants from their 
colonies in South America. These were cultivated by the Mayan civilization of 
Mexico and the Incas of Peru. The tomato and potato came from Peru. The cocoa, 
chillies and capsicum from Mexico. 

Ashoka must have sipped fruit drinks and lassi to refresh himself. Both tea and coffee 
came much later; tea from China and coffee from Arabia. 

The Aryans preferred rice to wheat. They called wheat the food of the mlecchas, 
outsiders. The Mauryans also preferred to eat rice and only used wheat in winter. 

The Buddhist monks were only allowed to eat solid food between sunrise and noon 
and it had to be the food they had got from begging. 

The Buddha did allow some non-vegetarian food but the Jains were strict vegetarians. 
Drinking water was strained and boiled and stored in a copper vessel as copper kills 
germs. 

The Mahabharata mentions a picnic meal by the banks of the Yamuna River in which 
pieces of meat were roasted over a pit. It sounds like an ancient version of kababs. 
One of Alexander’s generals, Nearchos of Crete, was amazed by the sugar cane plant, 
describing it as a reed tree that ‘produces honey without the association of bees’. 


e There are many English food terms that have their origins in Indian languages. From 
Tamil—pippali gave us pepper, arisi is rice, mangga is mango, kari is curry. From 
Sanskrit—sarkara is sugar. From Malayalam—chakka led to jackfruit and injivera to 
ginger. 

¢ Ancient Indian food theory states six pure tastes—sweet, sour, salty, pungent, bitter 
and astringent. A well-balanced meal should include all of them. 


Trivia Treasury 
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Tur the pages to discover more fascinating facts and tantalizing tidbits of 
history about this legendary life and his world. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AND WHEN 
All in BC 


¢ 486: Death of Lord Buddha. 

¢ 364-324: Rule of the Nanda dynasty in Magadha. 

¢ 327-325: Alexander’s invasion of India. 

e 324-300: Reign of Chandragupta Maurya at Magadha. 
¢ 304: Birth of Ashoka. 

e 300-273: Reign of Bindusara at Magadha. 

e 285: Ashoka sent as governor to Taxila. 

e 286: Ashoka governor at Ujjaini. 

e 286: Ashoka marries Mahadevi of Vidisa. 

e 284: Birth of Prince Mahendra. 

¢ 282: Birth of Princess Sanghamitra. 

¢ 273-232: Reign of Ashoka at Magadha. 

e 270: Coronation of Ashoka. 

¢ 262: Conquest of Kalinga. 

e 252: Prince Mahendra travels to Sri Lanka. 

e 250: Ashoka’s pilgrimage to Buddhist sacred sites. 

e 232: Death of Ashoka after thirty-eight years as king. 
e 232: Ashoka succeeded by grandson Dasaratha. 

¢ 187: Assassination of Brihadratha, the last Mauryan king. 


buh 


ASHOKA AND THE WORLD 


What was happening in other parts of the world during the Mauryan times? 


e Ptolemy I and his Greek dynasty was ruling in Egypt. 

¢ Rome was rising in power in Europe. 

e The dynasty of Seleucus Nikator was ruling in Syria. 

e The Mayan civilization was rising in Central America. 

¢ The Greek mathematician Archemides worked out the value of pi. 

e The Gauls rebelled against the Roman empire. 

¢ Euclid, the Greek mathematician, laid down the principles of geometry. 
e The First Punic War between Rome and Carthage was fought. 

¢ The Second Punic War was fought, Hannibal crossed the Alps with elephants. 
¢ In China the Qin Dynasty united the country. 

¢ Construction of the Great Wall of China began. 

¢ The Han Dynasty began to rule in China. 
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MUSEUMS AND MONUMENTS 


The best museums for the Mauryan period are the National Museums at 
Delhi and Kolkata that have many fragments of inscriptions, sculptures and 
pottery. Outside the Delhi museum is a facsimile of the rock at Girnar 
which has the longest surviving rock inscription of Ashoka. You can touch 
the ‘pin men’ letters and try to decipher it! The Patna museum is also worth 
a visit. If you want to see stupas, visit Sanchi and Sarnath. For pillars, the 
easiest to reach is the one at Ferozshah Kotla in Delhi and at the fort in 
Allahabad. 
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ASHOKA LIVES ON ... 


Ashoka is a part of our lives even today. From our flag to films about him, 
hotels and roads named after him, he has never been forgotten. 


¢ In 2001 Santosh Sivan directed the film Asoka, the Great. It had Shah Rukh Khan playing 
the title role and he falls in love with a Kalinga princess named Karuvaki, played by 
Kareena Kapoor. The story is complete fiction. Ashoka did have a queen named Karuvaki 
but nowhere is it mentioned that she came from Kalinga. Also think about it, Ashoka was 
from Bihar, the chances of him looking like Shah Rukh are rather remote and the same can 
be said for Kareena being an Oriya princess! 

e We have the 24-spoke Ashoka Chakra in the centre of the Indian flag. It is on the white band 
and the wheel is in dark blue. 


The symbol of the Indian republic is the lion capital from Sarnath which once stood on top 
of an Ashokan pillar beside a stupa. 

The Ashoka Chakra is an award for valour for courageous action away from the battlefield. 
The most recent winners are the policemen who fought terrorists in Mumbai in November 
2008. 

In many major cities there are hotels called Hotel Ashok and in Delhi there is the Maurya 
Hotel. Outside the Maurya Hotel there is a giant bronze statue created by the sculptor Meera 
Mukherji. It shows a man standing holding a sword and is called ‘Ashoka at Kalinga’. 
Both Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru were great admirers of Ashoka and refer to 
him in their writings. 

Ashoka is also the name of an Indian tree, the Saraca asoca. It has bright orange flowers 
and fruits like large pods. It is considered sacred by both Hindus and Buddhists. 

Ashoka is a civilization leader in the video game Civilization4. In the game there are two 
leaders of the Indian Empire—Ashoka and Gandhi. 

Air India’s first 747 aircraft was named Emperor Ashoka. 

In the space opera novels by Piers Anthony called Bio of a Space Tyrant the hero often 
refers to Ashoka as an ideal ruler. 

In the two-part narrative in French, Les Sarcophagus du Sixieme Continent, the story is 
about a crook who is posing as a resurrected Ashoka. 
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BOOKS TO READ 


Here are some books you can read if you want to know more about Ashoka 
and the Mauryan period: 


1. Asoka by Radhakumud Mookerji (Motilal Banarsidass, 1928) 
2. Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas by Romila Thapar (Oxford University Press, 1961) 
3. Asoka The Great by Monisha Mukundan (Rupa, 2001) 
4. The Wonder that was India by A.L. Basham (Sidgwick & Jackson, 1954) 
5. Daily Life in Ancient India by Jeannine Auboyer (Munshiram Manoharlal, 1961) 
6. Ancient Indian Costume by Roshen Alkazi (Art Heritage, 1983) 
7. The Age of Imperial Unity by R.C. Majumdar and others (Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, 1951) 
8. Jewel in the Lotus by Abraham Eraly (Viking, 2000) 
9. India Discovered by John Kaey (Rupa, 1981) 
10. The Buddha and the Sahibs by Charles Allen (John Murray, 2002) 


Another option is of course to search the Internet. There are a number of 
websites that have the story of Ashoka and also pictures of the monuments 
of the period like those at Sanchi and Sarnath. Check out: 
www.en. wikipedia.org, www.buddhanet.net, www.britishmuseum.org. And 
for more you just have to Google! 

If you have any questions about any period of Indian history you can 
always mail me: subhadrasg@gmail.com 
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